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Your Resnonsibilily 


GREAT MANY HUNTERS get the idea that their responsibilities to themselves 


and to their sport cease with the close of the hunting season. They are con- 
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If you are a professional man, you can offer your services to any sportsmen's 


organization and they will thank you a million times for it. Too many hunters 
know nothing about first aid. Therefore, if you are a doctor, why not attend your 
local sportsmen's organization meetings sometimes and volunteer to give the boys 
some instructions on that important subject. If you are a firearms expert, you would 
have little difficulty in gathering a sizeable audience, as there are far too ma 
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hunters who do not know enough about the mechanism or the safe handling of a gun. 
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If you are a schoolteacher or professor, what is there to stop u from exercising a 


Pr 


little of your teaching ability along conservation lines? ideas can do something 
in the interest of wildlife; even if it is only utting forth a good suggestion. 

The time is coming when our wildlife resources may be looked upon as something 
far more valuable than a producer of sport. This does not mean that we anticipate 
the time when our sport will be greatly restricted, but the handwriting on the wall 
shows clearly that the time has come for every real sportsman—in fact every citi- 
zen—to recognize it as an economic factor, yes probably even as a source of food 
to relieve the pangs of hunger. If we want to eat our pie and have it too, we've all 


got to pitch in and help save the ingredients that make it uy 
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These complacent ducks were winter residents 
on Central Park lake, New York City. Ice 
covered all but a small part of the lake and 
the birds were sitting in water which covered 


the ice A Leica shot 


STALKING 














In May, the Kimballs described their technique in photographing the many small birds 


which inhabit one’s garden or migrate through it .... Here they go into the problems 
of stalking and photographing waterfowl, especially those which may be found on 


Long Island. 


Reprinted from 
Photo Technique June 1940 


OW we shall consider the larger birds with special 
emphasis on the birds of the shore, of which some 
are migrants and some fairly constant residents. Among 
those that stay the longest, roughly from June until October 
wili be found the heron family (little green heron, greater 
blue heron, black crowned night heron, egrets and bittern), 
sea-gulls (ring billed, herring and laughing gull), terns, 
skimmers and the varicus types of true shore bircds which 
include yellow-leg snipe, plover, willet, curlew, sandpipers, 
etc. Then, of course, in October, come the cormorant, 
duck, goose, and brant families to stay until frozen bays 
drive them further south. The photography of these birds 
will be found no less exacting than that of the smaller 
birds. Unless the bird is enormous, no picture should be 
taken at distances greater than 20 meters (60 ft.) unless 
a lens of longer focal length than 135 nim is used. Occasion- 
ally. a fair picture can be made at 35 meters (100 ft.), but 
this is definitely the exception. Use the 50-mm lens only 
for flock pictures, and always use a lens of the telephoto 
type for single birds no matter how near they may be. 
Except for an occasional “still” picture taken by remote 
control, the large camera will be found awkward, clumsy 
and hard to handle 
There are many ways to photograph these interesting 
shore species, and most of them mean going to where the 
birds are, rather than trying to draw them to you. Some 
can be attracted by decoys, a few by food, but for the 
great majority you will have to find either their nesting. 
roosting, or feeding grounds 
First among these, we shall consider the common tern 
or “mackerel gull” which is seen in numbers with its in- 
cessant ‘‘tee-arrh” cry, dipping and diving over the sur%. 
The ideal way to procure interesting pictures of this bird 
and its family life is to find its nesting ground. This is 
generally a short distance back from the surf in a rela- 
tively flat place in the low sand hummocks. The terns 
themselves will attract your attention to the spot by wheel- 
ing about in hordes in the air over it, continually chatter- 
ing, settling to the sand and rising again. If you invade 
their rookeries, be prepared to be set upon from the air 
by a diving, scolding, fearful but fearless miniature air- 
plane which can do more spirals, twists, tailspins and 
turns than any well schooled aviator. Try a few flight 
pictures if you wish, but we warn you that the percentage 
wil! be only one sharp negative out of thirty-six exposures 
For this, use the small camera with the i35-mm lens. Set 
the lens at a distance of about 15 meters (50 ft.). Then, at 


(Continued on Page 20) 


SHORE BIRDS 


By Mallett-Kimball 





Little green heron stalked from a slow moving 


row boat among the islands and channels off 
the South shore of Long Island. This repro 


duction was made from a black-and-white print 


f a 35-mm Kodachrome. 
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The Cooper's Hawk in 





URING the thirty-eight-month period ex- 
tending from November 1, 1937 through 


December . 31, 1940, 291 Cooper’s hawks 
(Accipiter cooperi Bonaparte) were examined 
in the Harrisburg offices of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. A large percentage of 
these birds were erroneously submitted in 
claim for the bounty upon the goshawk. 
Other birds were collected by field officers 
of the Commission in order that analyses of 
the stomach contents might be made. 

The map (Figure I) on the opposite page 
indicates from which counties of the Com- 
monwealth the specimens mentioned above 
were taken. The range of this species, as in- 
dicated in Figure I, extends throughout Penn- 
sylvania. In fact, only five counties, namely, 
Elk, Fulton, Lackawanna, Philadelphia and 
Wyoming produced no hawks for study pur- 
poses 


Weights and Measurements 

Although this species nests, to some extent, 
in all portions of Pennsylvania, no fledglings 
were received at Harrisburg during the three- 
year period. Immature individuals, that is 
birds which have undergone the adult 
molt, totalled 164, whereas birds in the adult 
plumage totalled 127. Figure II, opposite, pre- 
sents a break-down, by sexes by ages, of all 
specimens submitted. Those individuals in- 
dicated as of unknown sex were either 
“dressed” when received or were too putrid 
for examination. 


not 


The female of this species, as of all avian 
predators st the average, both 
heavier and larger than the male. The aver- 
age length of the immature Cooper’s hawks, 
both males and females, is slightly greater 
than that of mature birds. as in the case of 
the goshawk discussed last month. 


studied, is, on 


Figure III 
weights and m: 


in detail the 
rements of both sexes and 
both age grou} uding all specimens suit- 
able for such 


presents 


Food Habits 

A first glance at e IV 
the decided prefere! 

of an avian nature. Ti 


, opposite, reveals 
this hawk for food 
yirds which con- 


Retert D. MceDawell 


Illustrated by Earl Poole 


Editors Note This is the third of a series 


Studies of Pe sylvania’s 


tained any food whatsoever in their stomachs 
consumed four various groups of avian prey, 
appearing in eighty instances. One group, 
poultry, composed of chickens and pigeons, 
appeared thirteen times. Remains of game 
birds, including ringneck pheasants, ruffed 
grouse, Hungarian partridges ,and bobwhite 
quail, were recorded nine times. Song and 
insectivorous bird remains were found in 
forty-four instances. The fourth group con- 
sisted of unidentified birds which occurred 
in fourteen As revealed by these an- 
alyses, therefore, we may say that 82.4% of 
the avian food of this hawk definitely rep- 
resented species generally considered bene- 


cases. 


ficial to man. Furthermore, it is probable 
that many of the unidentified bird remains 
were those of specimens belonging to the 


same classification. 


Four similar groups of mammalian prey, 
represented by six known species, occurred 
in thirty-two instances. Portions of game 
animals, including the red squirrel, the rab- 
bit and the grey squirrel were identified 
in eighteen stomachs. Destructive rodents, 
the mouse and the rat, occurred only nine 
times. Unidentified mammalian contents too 
badly decomposed for positive classification 
appeared three times. The chipmunk, here 
assigned to a neutral group, insofar as its 
relationship to man is concerned, was tallied 
twice 


APRIL 


ennsylvania 





In summary, therefore, we may Say that 
an economic consideration of the diet of the 
Cooper’s hawk in Pennsylvania, discloses a 
preponderance of foods, of a type considered 
beneficial to humans. This group amounts t 
75.01% of the total prey of 108 birds ex- 
amined which contained food. The appear- 
ance of seventeen unidentified birds and 
mammals accounts for 15.80% of the hawk’s 
prey, while the neutral classification amounts 
to 1.79% of the total consumption. Eight mice 
and one rat, amounting to 8.03% cf the diet 
of 108 hawks, represent the only food eaten 
which ar. definitely considered animals detri- 
mental to man. 


Figure II—Table of Ages and Sexes of 
Cooper’s Hawks Studied 


Male eae ee 20 26 
Female . 98 124 
Unknown Sex 9 14 

127 164 


Figure I1I—Table of Weights and Body Measurements of Cooper’s Hawks Studied 
Males 


Mature 
Maximum Mir 


Weight (lt ) 


Wingspread (ins.) 39.0 31.3 


Immature 

Average Maximur Minimum 
1é 0.62 
17.52 19.5 15.3 7.59 
».6 9.1 31.18 


Average 
0.796 
7 BF 
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Immature 

Average Maximu Mir 
1.239 1.51 0.76 

Fi 17.2 


:.6 30.5 


Average 
1.214 
19.73 


29 79 
Oate 





Figure IV—Food Chart of the Cooper’s Hawks Studied 
Avian Diet 
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Illustrations by A. G. Shimmell 


ITH the golden days of autumn comes that inside call to life 
in the open, in field and forest with rifle and shotgun. The 
memories of campfires and the thrill of the chase linger long in the 
ife of a true outdoorsman. It is a heritage we have been able to 
tevelop and enjoy under our great American Way of life. 
We do not have to be ballistic engineers or research experts to 
te safe, intelligent users of firearms while afield. In the sphere of 
frearm research, men are continually delving into columns of 
figures and chemists in laboratories are compounding powders so 
that we can have more modern arms and ammunition. So few of 
he great army of shooters appreciate this, that it might not be 
amiss to start patting the right fellows on the back, and waking up 
‘0 the fact that our skill in hunting with these modern arms is 
sadly lacking 
The rank and file of sportsmen everywhere have been clamoring 
“rmore power and greater range in hunting arms and loads; yet 
nese same fellows, when they get their first shot at a deer, will 
teceed to cut the tops off the birches with a wild barrage, en- 
‘angering all living creatures within a radius of half a mile. Or 
ty will sit in a duck blind banging away at ducks no nearer than 
N yards, filling them full of spent shot which subsequently tor- 
wes or finally kills the poor creatures. 
ls this sane use of our ultra-modern arms and ammunition? 
Must we charge this up against the men who are striving to 
erfect them for us? 
The modern hunting arm has ample power in the hands of anyone 
40 will develop ordinary skill before using it on game. 
By developing such skill we shall also be doing a great kindness 
Mother Nature, as well as safeguarding the life and limb of our- 
‘ves and our brother hunters. If we must kill for sport let us do 
‘nas humane a manner as possible. 
| began hunting as soon as I was able to hold a gun to my shoul- 
t; but, I was given to understand in no uncertain manner, by an 
le who furnished me with my first gun, a .22 cal. rifle, that I 
dd to prove myself capable of handling it “Safe and Sure’, before 
‘are venture forth in quest of game. Under the strict tutoring of 
®who attended the School of Experience for seventy odd years, 
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YOUR SHOT 


By WALTER E. WEST 


I learned to “Be Sure of your shot”, and “When you doubt the 
distance ‘aim high’.” It has been a lesson that has applied to numer- 
ous instances in life as well. 

Living close to the center of what is now one of the best deer 
hunting sections in eastern Pennsylvania, we can observe first hand 
the markmanship of the red coated army that invades the wooded 
hills of the Poconos every year. Also we hear them lament their 
failure to keep their gold beads on the forequarters of the bound- 
ing whitetail. There were over 171,000 deer bagged in Pennsylvania 
during the season of 1938; they’re dead and that’s that. But, count 
those maimed and crippled, left to suffer and die. Some survive, 
but most of them will die in the swamps, and on the ridges of 
Penn’s woods. Surely these creatures are deserving of a more 
humane end. Call it petticoat sentimentalism, but any true sports- 
man or lover of wildlife will admit this sad fact 

To correct this evil let’s consider a few of the problems en- 
countered in hitting any game with a single ball. First our target 
is partly hidden and concealed by trees and underbrush; it is 
usually not seen until it gets moving, therefore greater accuracy 
must be acquired. 

Fire five shots at a target with a shotgun and you will find the 
pellets spread pretty evenly around the bullseye. Now do the same 
thing with a rifle at forty or fifty yards and you will find how we 
so easily miss a deer standing broadside at this same distance. This 
is the problem the large majority of our hunters don’t seem to 
solve. I wonder how many really see their sights in the tense 
exciting seconds, while firing at game in motion. The most of them 
don’t because it takes more than a little bit of conscientious prac- 
tice before we can call ourselves cool and deliberate marksmen 

The arm, the eye and the finger must develop into a smooth 
working machine, able to choose a clear path for the bullet, ahead 
of the animal. This should be done from a standing position, as 
it is the most practical when hunting in the woods. There is usually 
no time to assume a steadier position. This limited amount of time 
causes one to toss the rifle to the shoulder, and it actually takes 
longer to find the sight than when raising the gun slowly and 
running the eye along the barrel as it comes up. Moreover, when 
raising it slowly it will be more directly in line with the spot at 
which it is to be fired, requiring no shifting when the quarry 
bounds into line. It also adds to the safety factor as it gives us 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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UAWAYS TO GO” 





vintage '28, behaved eratically from 
the start. 


Our chariot, 


agp the room was like passage 
into a madhouse. All was a riot: voices, 
motion, the clothing that was strewn every- 
where, the guns stacked haphazardly about 
the wooden mattressed bunks. The room was 
hazy from the smoke of pipes, cigarettes and 
camp stove, and the gesticulations and ora- 
tory of speakers whirled this smoke in a mad, 
unceasing dance. But Joe and I felt good. 
Ah, a night in a friendly hunting camp! 
Tales, warmth, companionship! I smiled at 
Joe and he smiled at me. We had great 
reason to smile, having at last reached our 
destination 


It was a cold and starlighted December 
night. All was still, as if paralyzed by the 
great frost; each breath one took rasped 
through tightened nostrils. It was back on 
the trail a few miles that Joe Trett had 
stamped his feet and shivered: “Y-y-yee 
Gods, it’s cold! And that last farmer said 
‘Down the trail a-ways. A-ways! Whew!” 

I had bounced about in the frost a bit, 
stinging my blood into circulation. “These 
—Pocono—natives—and—their di-distances!” 

“A’ways!” Joe uttered in disgust. “If I’d 
a known it was gonna be this far I’d not have 
tackled it tonight, you can lay your boots on 
that.” 

“No-no sir, we 
cold as it is.” 





wouldn’t have; not as c-c- 


“Not for every d-d-deer in Carbon C-c- 
county.” 


But perhaps I should explain. Let me give 
the roots of the tale ere I proceed. 


It was another season for big game. Joe 
and I both sensed the call of the hunt, and 
it was predestined that hunting we would go. 
Where, presented our problem. We had tried 
divers places: the Pinnacle in Berks County, 
Promised Land and Peck’s Pond in the 
Poconos; and each time we had experienced 
failure. All of the Poconos presented favor- 
able hunting, still we craved virgin territory, 
some grounds that had the added attraction 
of strangeness. And it was Oarlock Davis 
who lifted us from our quandry. 
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Oarlock assured us he knew the territory 
for which we searched. It was in Carbon 
County. And he knew of just the hunting 
lodge for us. At our consent he contacted the 
reserved two bunks and 
He maintained that 
He 


was in 


management and 
places at table for us. 
the reservations were fortunate indeed. 
saw us later and assured that all 


readiness. 


And it was this morning, the morning of 
this frigid day, that Joe and I set out armed 
with our guns, hunting clothes, miscellaneous 
paraphernalia, and last but not least, a copy 
of “Directions to Deerlake Lodge” as scribed 
by friend Oarlock Davis. These directions 
seemed explicit enough. We forgot entirely 
that Oarlock was a native of the Pocono 
mountains and that he measured distance by 
their very obscure phrase “a’ways up the 
trail.” His directions to Buck Point were 
definitely good—and it was to this point that 
travel could be performed by car—but from 
that point on it was but hunting 
fever cramps a man’s senses. So off we drove 
to Buck Point. 


Well we must have packed trouble 
with our baggage and hauled it along. Our 
chariot, vintage ’28, behaved erratically from 
the start. A flat tire initiated our difficulties. 
The flat we fixed after a pause each few 
minutes to blow life into our frost-ravaged 


“‘a-ways”’ 


S1rs, 


fingers. Then next the spark plug took a 
popping out every few miles. As if this 


wasn’t disgusting enough the muffler blew 
out. Oh well, a man can stand one hell of a 
lot when he’s bound for a hunting lodge 
Joe and I kept assuring each other that it 
was worth it, meanwhile muttering inwardly 
terrible imprecations. 


With all our troubles we didn’t attain Buck 
Point until nightfall. The roads in the moun- 
tains were exceedingly bad; and as has been 
said, it was colder than the stare of the land- 
lord on Judgment day; yet was the road 
lined with cars, and little fires sparkled here 
and there along the road with ghostly trem- 
bling shadows hunched nearby. Joe and I 





‘*Deerlake 


Lodge is up the road - - - a’ways.’’ 
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We stowed some of our junk by tying it to the 
limb of a friendly grey birch. 


wasted no time. We piled as much of ow 
junk on our backs as we thought it fitting t 
carry “‘a-ways” and off we stumbled, guided 


by Joe’s sinful flashlight that kept blinking} ,. 


and faltering at each step, destined for Deer. 
lake Lodge. 

And we walked. And walked. In silence a 
first. Then grumbling. Finally we reached 
a farmhouse. A light invited us. “This must 
be it.”"—Quoting Joe. 

But it wasn’t “it”. “No,” said the farmer 
“Deerlake Lodge is up the road—a’ways.” 
And again we walked. And walked! 
The trail became rocky. Often we stumbled 
and once I fell. I spent ten minutes getting 


into motion again, what with the difficulty Hols 


of handling my baggage with numbed hands 


And the darkness didn’t help any and Joe’s]*" 


undecided flashlight very little. If possible 


it got colder. My saliva trickled down over 7 
the corners of my lips on one of my excla-]~ 


mations (an exclamation by the way which 

one day will face a reckoning) and this 

saliva was soon a tiny mass of ice. 
Joe said, ‘Whew but it’s—c-c-c-cold.” 


And my readers may condemn me for the | 


mention of Joe saying this. Say the readers 


no doubt: “You’ve mentioned that already and]! 
it doesn’t convey any hint as to the depth of 


the cold.” No; but the way Joe said it, man 
His tones raced little shivers to my heart an¢ 
froze them there. Yes, it was the way Joe 
said “Whew, but its—c-c-c-cold.” That's the 
point! 

A mile or so, seemingly a hundred miles 
and we paused to rest. Joe suggested, “Let's 
get rid of some of our junk.” 

“Cripes, man! Throw away our blankels 
or—” 

“Not throw it away, dope! Cache it. When 
we reach Deerlake Lodge we'll store up the 
remainder of the baggage. Tomorrow after 
the hunt we'll pick up the stuff we left here 

And brother, to pause in this narration le 
me say that “Deerlake Lodge” began to havé 
a far-away sound about it! 
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Illustrations by Carro!l 
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We edged closely to the red-hot pot-bellied stove. 


So we stowed some of our junk by tying 
tfrom the limb of a friendly grey birch 
ud then plodded on. What forlorn figures 
emust have been, under that cold sleeping 
ky! The wilderness pressed in on us from 
il sides, a wilderness that silently endured 
the cruel frost. 

Till ultimately another house. Another 
ght. Hearts panting, eyes distended, hopes 
a taut string: “Is this Deerlake Lodge?” 


S 


And the reply from a grizzled old woods- 
nan: “Nope, buddy, but it ain’t far.” We 
new the rest before he spoke. We didn’t 
ae him as he said it. The words drifted 
er our shoulders. ‘Deerlake Lodge is on 
) the trail a’ways.” 

How many times have hunters been labeled 
fils?’ How many times have you heard “Not 
ne, I'd sooner stay at home where it’s nice 
ad warm?” Well, I thought over all this 
Ye, I thought seriously. Perhaps the fire- 
ide addicts were right. Perhaps this would 
ve my last trip into the Poconos. 


And we walked. And walked. And walked. 


At long last we sighted another cabin. This 
me it was large. Boisterous voices hailed 
‘0m it. Smoke curled from its chimney. 
low, beneath a grey sheet of ice, reposed 
hat was obviously a sizeable body of water. 
ind as we stamped our shoes and entered 
te door, brother, we entered the madhouse 
Was telling you about before 


The hunters were too busy swapping tales 
lend much notice to Joe and I. Meanwhile 
® edged closely to the red-hot pot-bellied 
‘ve and busied ourselves thawing out. And 
‘we thawed, so thawed our dispositions. 
'erealized now that it was well worth the 
we didn't envy our less 
‘dy brothers who sat by the fires of con- 
‘uonal civilization. We liked such as this: 
varm log stove and an untidy heap of wood 
“ore it; the smell of tobacco and onion 
Wp and strong coffee and woodsmen’s feet; 
f easy flow of speech, man among men, 
‘se as a cross-cut saw, as alive and ma- 
“tle as the vast, mysterious forest; the pic- 
“eof guns, of hunting knives, of hunting 


’e. Of course 
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coats and bright patches of red; and withal, 
the spirit, a weave of all things aforemen- 
tioned, an intangible something that gripped, 
that thrilled, that made one conscious of the 
sleeping wilderness that surrounded the 
cabin. 


One man told his tale: “You know there’s 
a guy calls himself One-Shot down in Allen- 
town. It seems that a few years ago a deer 
stumbled on a trail where he stood and gave 
a wonderful shot. A shot, in fact, that couldn't 
be missed. One of those things, I’d call it. 
Well, one shot brought down that buck. So 
he’s One-Shot Hallman now.” 


“Oh yeah! The fellow that went bathing 
in a Pocono lake in October—” 


A bellow followed this declaration. ‘Yeah, 
that was good. A bass was pulling his rod 
off the boat and he sailed to get it . . and 
got an icy plunge instead we 


But of deer hunts past another ventured: 
“Before the present law I knew a one-armed 
guy who hunted deer with a .25 rifle. Now 
he had one chance that I know of at a deer, 
and fellows, that deer just ain’t around today. 
Davy Krauss, the one-armed shot, could fell 
more with a .25 than most can with a 30-06. 
He didn’t cripple game. I say that it isn’t 
the gun, it’s the man behind the gun. A guy 
like Hank Wallis for instance couldn’t bring 
down a quail with an elephant gun—” And 
laughter followed. 


Sundry tales followed. You know the fire- 
side kind. One tale concerned a guy who 
hunted deer for twenty years without get- 
ting a shot and missed his first and only shot 
because his fingers were too cold to squeeze 
the trigger. Another tale related how one 


man got his deer from the kitchen window. 
Still another told how Bob Carl sat along a 


Game Preserve fence watching a buck walk 
nonchalantly along the wire, and how the 
buck never took the fatal Jump over the 
wire to give Bob a shot. 


Then quite customarily somebody brought 
up the question of getting lost. Now who 


among the woodsmen has not been lost at 
sometime or another? Oh, not folks like 


one guy told of in his story, “That guy Junior 
don’t get lost—he stays lost!” But the best 
of them get lost. Somebody brought up the 


Walked. 
And we 


And we Walked. 


Walked. 


And we 





‘“‘Who are you fellows?’’ 


subject then of old Charley Weaver. Charley, 
quite a legendary figure now, a fireside hug- 
in case he got lost (which wasn’t likely, for 
ger, was a great Pocono mountain man: and 
he believed in compasses) he had cached in 
a hole drilled in the stock of his rifle and 
hidden by the back piece, a cluster of 
matches. “Believe me, a few matches when 
you’re lost is worth a hundred dollars!’ some- 
body concluded. 


On and on drifted the tales. As truth ran 
out lies came into play. Finally somebody 
suggested coffee and the brewing of this 
awakened tales of when a cup of coffee had 
tasted the best. After the coffee came more 
and bigger tales. 

But is was eventually time for bed. One 
by one the hunters turned in to rest up for 
a hard day on the trail. At last Joe and I 
and an oldster I took as the host were the 
only ones who remained awake. The great 
stillness of the forest seemed to press in on 
us as we stood quietly by the stove. Thick 
crystals of frost clung to the window-panes, 
telling of the cold outside. Finally I began 
to wonder where Joe’s bunk was, and mine. 


Before I could speak the old timer asked: 
“Who are you fellows?” 


“This is Joe Trett, I’m Lew Larkins 
got our reservations—” 


You 
“Your what?” 

“Our reservations.” 

The old man betrayed bewilderment. “Why 
no, I didn’t,” he said seriously. 

Alarmed, I cried: “But there is a bed- 
There 


“Gosh I’m 


ain't.” 


partner, sorry. shore 

“Well imagine that!” exploded Joe. “After 
walking all this distance to get here to Deer- 
lake Lodge—” 


“Oh!” the man cried, his pensive eyes 
brightening. “But this ain’t Deerlake Lodge 
That’s 


Joe and I had our belongings together in 
an instant. We’d have to get out, get on the 
trail, before those words . 

The words came as we started again on the 
trail. They came loud and clear in the frosty 
night. “Oh, Deerlake Lodge! That place is 
on up the trail—a’way!” 
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White-tailed deer in winter yards on 


U. S. Forest Service 

OREST lands constitute nearly one-third 

the total land area of the continental 
United States, and the public is beginning to 
show a greater appreciation of the fact that 
maintenance of forests and forage cover helps 
prevent erosion, and is vital to supply the 
water for domestic use in cities, for genera- 
tion of power, for irrigation, and for a home 
for wild creatures 

National forest visitors, including fisher- 
men and hunters, increased from 3,000,000 in 
1917 to 37,000,000 in 1935. It is obvious, there- 
fore, why such Herculean efforts must be 
put forth in order to satisfy the recreational 
demand of the great army of outdoor people 
It is obvious also why game and fish man- 
agement must be practiced so intensively on 
these However, despite the increase 
in the number of outdoorsmen who visit the 
national forests annually, game animals alons 
have increased 100% on these areas within a 
recent twelve-year period. 

As civilization demands and restrictions 
increase the national forest must become a 
still more vital factor in helping to preserve 
for the public that vanishing American ideal 
—the privileges of the hunt. The public must 
help maintain this ideal if they are really 
to enjoy the esthetic, economic and recrea- 
tional pursuits which center around our wild- 
life resources. They must continue to play a 
greater part in restoring and perpetuating an 
economic resource, the total national value 
of which has been estimated at more than 
one billion dollars annually 


areas 


National Park Service 
In the past generation or so, many valuable 
birds were exterminated, not so 
much because of lack of interest in them on 
the part of the agencies concerned and the 
general public, but because of lack of funds 
with which to protect and insure their per- 
petuation. Today the matter of saving the 


species of 


S. Forest Ser 


Nicolet National Forest, Wisconsin. 


Trumpeter swan, which number only about 
190 in the United States, from extinction is 
a major project of the National Park Service 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. Strenuous efforts are being put forth 
to accomplish this purpose. 


Predatory Animal Control 


The Park Service policy dictates complete 


protection for all forms of wildlife, includ- 
ing predators. Ten years ago the attitude 
within the Service was much the same as 


elsewhere, i. e., it was thought necessary to 


control predators in order to protect the 
better known and appreciated “game” ani- 
mals. The idea that the predators were a 


natural 
intended 


part of completely 
biotic community such as parks ere 


necessary any 
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The 


By Leo A. Luttringer, J; 
* 


to be was just beginning to receive accept. 
ance among game administrators. 


The Park Service still permits predator 
control if and when a thorough scientific 
investigation shows the necessity for it. A 
scientific study of the Yellowstone National 
Park showed that the coyote, long believed 
to be destructive to park game, was not exert- 
ing harmful pressure upon the continued 
survival of any of the species upon which 
it normally feeds. This rather broad state. 
ment was found applicable even to the 
Trumpeter swan, deer, and antelope; all of 
which had previously been reported by non- 
scientific observers as in great danger from 
coyotes. 


Somewhat similar studies on relationships 
between coyotes and waterfowl at Lava Bed 
National Monument which adjoins the Tulle 
Lake Migratory Waterfowl Refuge show that 
coyotes there were not endangering the nor- 
mal reproduction of ducks. On the contrary 
their preference for rodents was of distinct 
benefit to the area. In 1939 another preda- 
tor prey investigation was gotten under way 
at Mt. McKinley National Park. It will in- 
clude a very careful field study of the wolves 
caribou, and Dall sheep in an effort to learn 
just what the relation is between these 
The study is being undertaken be- 
cause of the fact that so many sportsmens 
organizations have pointed with alarm at the 
allegedly decreasing number of sheep in Mt 
McKinley. 


species 


According to Service census. estimates 
sheep are now slowly increasing, although 


there was a tremendous decrease about ten 
No one has been able to furnish 
conclusive scientific evidence to prove Just 


years 


ago 





Antelope 


Photo by Biological Survey 


on Charles Sheldon Antelope Refuge, Nevada. 
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Conclusion 


* 


what caused the decrease, or to indicate rea- 
gns why the sheep do not recover more 
rapidly. The finger of popular suspicion was 
invariably pointed at the wolf, and the policy 
of the Service not to undertake any control 
without previous study obligates it to with- 
hold action until the investigation is com- 


sleted 


Deer and Elk 


Two other important undertakings of the 
Service is the management of deer and elk 
herds in the National Parks. The problems 
involve the over-abundance of ungulates, 
sarticularly deer, in several of the parks, 
the well known elk problem in northern 
Yellowstone and similar problems of a rela- 
tively minor nature in the Rocky Mountain 
ad Wind Cave National Parks. These prob- 
ms are being solved by a combination of 
public hunting outside the park areas and 
lve-trapping and shipment from within the 
parks. 


Fish Management 

Fish resources have assumed increasing im- 
prtance within National Parks during the 
wast six years. Notable improvements have 
been made in fish stocking practices, in scien- 
tiie studies of trout waters, and in establish- 
ng smoothly organized fish management. 

Millions of people visit the parks annually, 
many of them to fish; therefore, only by rigid 
regulation and strict policy is the fish pro- 
gram carried on successfully. The fisheries 
olicy of the Park Service which prohibits 
the introduction of exotic species of fish is 
nw applied to national park or monument 
aters containing only native species. The 
eitire program is definitely to encourage the 


Elk on feeding 
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grounds at 
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Checking a fisherman's ‘‘take’’ on a 


trout stream 


Photo U. S. 


Forest Service 


to determine it’s productivity Michigan, 


Ministee National Forest. 


native species. Of course, in waters where 
exotic species are best suited to the environ- 
ment and have proven of higher value for 
fishing purposes than native species, plant- 
ings of the exotics may be continued. With 
a threatened extinction of native species, 
however, their stocking will be discontinued, 
and every effort made to restore the native 
species to its normal status. 

The policy does not recommend the reduc- 
tion of any species of native non-game fish, 
even where such reduction may be in the 





Photo by U. S. Fo 


rest Service 


Jackson, Wyoming. 


interests of better fishing. It avoids all forms 
of artificial stream improvement which would 
change natural conditions, but it approves 
the restoration of streams or lakes to their 
natural condition if thorough investigation 
indicates the desirability of such action. The 
policy also looks with disfavor on any efforts 
to introduce exotic fish or other exotic 
aquatic life for the purpose of increasing the 
supply of fish food. 


Soil Conservation Service 


Another conservation unit which is en- 
deavoring not only to conserve soil, but 
through that medium improve wildlife con- 
ditions, is the Soil Conservation Servi 

Congress first authorized a small pro- 
priation in 1928 for research work « soil 
erosion control. In 1929 additional funds were 


made available for the establishement of 


erosion control experiment stations. In 1933 
the work emerged from strictly research to a 
demonstration basis with the estab] nt 
of soil erosion demonstration projects under 
the Department of Interior, and this ould 


be considered the date on which field cpera- 
tions actually started. 

Two years later, in April, 1935, an Act of 
Congress established the Soil Conservation 
Service as a permanent agency in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the present time the 
Service has completed or is completi: 
work on 175 demonstration projects in 4 
An additional 357 CCC camps under 
the supervision of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice are carrying on a program essentially 
the same as that in the project areas 

As of June 30, 1940, the Service had work- 
ed with farmers in establishing 


states. 


complete 
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CCC boys planting on the slopes of the Coeur D’Alane National Forest, Idaho, burned by the 
McPherson fire of 1931. 


plans for soil and moisture conservation on 
80,406 farms covering 18,947,459 acres on these 
projects and camp areas. 


At the beginning of the present fiscal year, 
the Service was operating 34 nurseries en- 
gaged in the production of planting stock for 
erosion control. These nurseries produce on 
the average approximately 127,000,000 trees 
and shrubs annually. 


Soil conservation district laws have been 
enacted in 38 states. Under the districts law 
farmers may organize for erosion control 
work and obtain assistance from state and 
federal agencies upon request. As of Jan 
2, 1941, 307 soil conservation districts were 
operating in 36 states. A total of 429 districts 
have been created comprising approximately 
267,000,000 acres of land. However, as in- 
dicated. above. all of these districts are not 
yet in operation since a few have not com- 
pleted their organization. 

The Service has undertaken 145 Land 
Utilization development areas (sub-marginal 
lands purchased and improved for public 
use) covering 61,165,038 acres. Most of these 
lands have been turned over for the admin- 
istration of other Federal and State agencies, 
but the Service has made development plans 
on 115 of these projects covering 10,171,529 
acres 

It is engaged in 118 water facilities pro- 
jects totaling 107,857,637 acres on which plans 
have been made for 1,612 farms covering 
1.559.830 acres. These projects are all in the 
Western states. 

Also, it is administering 32 farm forestry 
projects totaling 15,225,986 acres. These pro- 
jects are just getting underway so that as of 
the date given only 29 farms covering 4,852 
acres had farm forestry plans made for them. 

Erosion control demonstrations on farms 
outside of regular work areas have been 
planned in cooperation with the State Exten- 


sion Services on 2,349 farms totaling 1,710,927 
acres. These are primarily in the Eastern 
states. 


Agriculture Adjustment Administration 


The purpose of the Agriculture Adjustment 
Administration is one of crop adjustment in 
order that an economic balance may be main- 
tained. The amount of land upon which ex- 
cess production of various crops is utilized 
covered back in 1934 about one-eighth of 
the cultivated land in America. As the goal 
of the Adjustment Program is achieved, then 
the greater part of this diverted area is plant- 
ed with grasses, forage crops, and forest 


APR] 


trees. The program will result in clearer 
streams and a better regulated flow tha: 
will favor the development of fish of al] 
kinds, and waterfowl 


Early in January 1940 officials of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey called a gop. 
ference for the purpose of discussing pro- 
posed changes in the 1940 program of th, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration + 
include wildlife benefits as by-products 
soil-building practices. Representatives of 
the states of lowa, Michigan, Missouri, Nort) 
Carolina, Ohio and Pennsylvania, as well as 
officials of all interested divisions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, were present. 


Practices under the 1940 program which 
will benefit wildlife include: the planting of 
trees and shrubs which provide both food 
and cover; planting and protecting forest 
trees from damage by livestock from farm 
lots will provide better food and cover cop- 
ditions; seedings of legumes and grasses 
provide food and cover and increased nesting 
areas; establishing new pastures by seeding 
improves the nesting grounds and increases 
the food and cover for wildlife; when cover 
crops are grown and not pastured or har- 
vested food and cover for wildlife is pro- 
vided; strip cropping provides ideal nesting 
grounds for wildlife in and near food; ter- 
race outlets when properly seeded provide 
food and cover for wildlife. 


It might be interesting to cite here that in 
1938 over $90,000,000 were earned by farmers 
for carrying out soil-building practices which 
included planting of grasses, trees, etc. 


Approximately six million farmers of the 
6,812,350 farmers of the nation are cooperat- 
ing in the agriculture conservation program. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


The value of the CCC in Conservation 
has already been demonstrated. Beginning 
with its birth March 31, 1933, this Federal 
unit, by the end of its first six months, took 
250,000 young men into 1,520 camps to work 
on conservation projects. By the fall of 1935 
there were 2,427 camps employing over 
500,000 men. There are now 1,500 camps In 





Photo by U. S. Forest Service 


CCC boys finishing terraces, Davis County, Utah. 
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gperation with 300,000 men. Camps are now 
located in every State, the District of Colum- 
pia, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. They are working on Na- 
jonal, State and Private Forest Lands, Agri- 
wltral Lands, Federal Refuges, Public Lands, 
National and State Parks, Military and Naval 
reservations, and other approved areas. 


Wildlife Benefits 


Wildlife has benefitted. Under a dozen or 
more Federal Land Administrating agents, 
ccc Camps have carried on activities either 
directly or indirectly concerned with wild- 
ie. These camps built fish rearing ponds 
and wildlife shelters, planted seeds and plants 
fr game food and cover, developed wells, 
srings, lakes and ponds, improved streams, 
id wildlife, and carried on miscellaneous 
ther activities to conserve forests, water, 
game. and fish. From April, 1933 through 
lune 1940 CCC enrollees devoted more than 
3700,000 man days to fight forest fires and 
reforested nearly 2,000,000 barren acres. The 
work has also included the clearing of ponds 
nd channels and the building of check dams 
nd dykes to stabilize water levels and to 


sore water 


Where fooa plants for birds were lacking, 
the CCC planied them. Such plantings in- 
uded shrubs and trees and field crops for 
aterfowl and upland game birds. They have 
uilt shelters and nesting and resting islands, 
rected fences to protect wildlife food and 
ver vegetation from live stock, and carried 
nerosion control work to prevent silting up 
fwaterfowl ponds and to protect the ranges 
f big game animals. 


During the past seven and a half years 
‘CC Camps have been at work on 44 refuge 
tbreeding grounds along migration routes 
ad on wintering grounds of migratory birds, 
# well as big game refuges and fur-bearing 
nimal areas. The planting of a tremendous 
qantity of marsh and acquatic vegetation, 
shrubs, and soil-binding grasses has been a 
iighly important accomplishment, both in in- 
teasing wildlife on refuges and in decreas- 
ing soil erosion. 


During the past year alone more than 
1000000 trees were set out by CCC enrollees 
n refuges, primarily to provide windbreaks 
ad wildlife cover; secondarily to landscape 
refuge headquarter sites. In all a total of two 
ullion trees have been planted. Nearly 28,000 
chelters of various types were erected for 
“inter protection of upland game birds and 
‘nimals. The CCC work of the Forest Ser- 
‘ite has improved the conditions for growth 
{trees; increased the amount of browse and 
ver for wildlife; improved and restocked 
nany fishing streams; built dams to stabilize 
vater levels and fed wildlife at large during 
‘tical weather. 


Through the CCC the wildlife resources 
‘ave been given another vital aid, the value 
‘which is harder to determine by quanta- 
‘We methods. More than two million men, 
nostly youths, have been employed by the 
°C in this work. A high percentage of 
“em have at some time done constructive 
rk to improve our wildlife resources. They 
‘ve rubbed shoulders with the problem. 


‘dlife to them is not simply something 
‘’’d about in books, shot, or fished for— 
W. It is a national asset. They are con- 


‘ous of its value because they have helped 
restore, preserve, and protect it. 
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The Conservation Departments of the vari- 
ous states, sportsmen organizations, Future 
Farmers of America, 4-H Clubs; the National 
Wildlife Institute; the Audubon Society; and 
other agencies and individuals are contribut- 
ing to the cause of conservation. 

It would be impossible to record here the 
programs which are now being carried on by 
the various States. They are many and 
varied. Most of them have been improved 
greatly and the work expended as a result 
of the Pittman-Robertson Bill under which 
the excise tax on shells and ammunition, 
which heretofore went into the general 
Treasury of the United States, now reverts 
to the individual States according to their 
population and area. 

States 


Many heretofore 


handicapped by 


11 


lack of funds have been able to expand 
their conservation programs as a result of 
this added revenue. 


A number of States also adopted Pennsyl- 
vania’s system by eliminating the political 
element. Pennsylvania’s success has been 
attributed mainly to the fact that her Legis- 
lature, sportsmen, and even her politicians 
recognize the value of wildlife resources and 
have adopted a “hands off” policy in regard 
to the management of them. 

Sportsmen, farmers and 4-H Clubs are 
taking an increased interes: in wildlife con- 
servation, and the various States are work- 
ing with these groups formulating practical 
ways in which they can help to protect wild- 
life and other natural resources. Other 

(Continued on Page 32) 





Gullied area set to locust trees and fenced out of pasture. 


Photo by Soil Conservation Service 


Muskingum County, Ohio. 





Photo by Soil Conservation 


Same area two years later. 
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A Progress Report of the 





Tennessee school children are taught conservation by 


Photo by Tennessee Conservation 
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wnt init tis 
MOSEUND stay ony 


Department 


practical application. Here is a group of 


youngsters landscaping the school grounds to prevent erosion. 


EGARDLESS of the special or individ ua] 
aims we have in coming to this conven- 
tion, in the back of our minds we have one 
major purpose, that is conservation of our 


natural resources 


It is the opinion of the Committee on Con- 
servation Education that this can best be ac- 
complished by establishing and emphasizing 
conservation principles and practices in all 
educational subjects. It is not enough to 
preach conservation at sportsmen’s meetings 
We must also teach youth that good hunting, 
good fishing, and all life are broadcast on 
the Green Network. It must be instilled in 
the mind of every school child that good top 
soil and good water are essential to all life. 
If the land will not sustain game it surely 
cannot sustain people. If water is not fit for 
fish life it is not fit for human life. 

The National Wildlife Federation 
using a story about the desert that 
last summer. May I read it to you? 
servationist from Ohio asked, “How 
you think it is to the desert?” 

The other man, thinking of Death Valley, 
replied, “Oh, it must be at least a thousand 
miles.” 


is now 
I heard 
A Con- 
far do 


“You’re wrong”, he was told. “It’s about 
six inches straightdown”. 

If the desert is in the backyard in our 
neighboring state, can we keep it out of 


our backyard? We can, if conservation is 
applied to our educational system. 


The Committee on Conservation Education 
has been making progress in this direction, 
by trying as far as possible to study what 
has been done by the states already teach- 
ing conservation in their schools. It has been 
working for conservation education for pros- 
pective teachers as well as attempting to 
create an interest in conservation in the 
teachers now in service. 

During the past year it has been a dis- 
tinct privilege for members of the committee 
and myself to make numerous contacts with 


educators, leaders of youth organiaztions, 
leaders of civic groups of all types, sports- 


men, conservationists, and representatives of 
conservation agencies of other states. It has 
been an inspiration to see the activity and 
interest in all of these groups and individuals 
in a program that is so opportune at a time 
when national defense is becoming almost a 
by-word in America. We all 
that national defense is t 

our resources, and these resources should be 


realize 


must 


impossible without 


carefully used and guarded by a wide awak« 
and well informed public 

We must 
that 
the soil 


all seriously consider and realize 
unless there is some protection 
forests and waters that there will be 
wildlife of. field 
have fought to protect 


given to 


a constant decrease in the 
and stream which we 


for many You 


years as sportsmen and con- 
servationists should do everything in your 
power to broadcast the importance of con- 
servation. You have been pioneers in con- 


servation activities and you can be of further 





These youngsters are 


about to embark on a nature hike. 
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value in bringing the importance of conser. 
vation before other groups in order that they 
too will become consevation minded. 

Let it never be said of you that you came 
to Harrisburg to attend a sportsmen’s meet. 
ing for the sole purpose of protecting wild. 
life for selfish purposes—for your own sport 
and amusement. The value of wildlife as, 
means of recreation to the youth of this state 
and nation is of far more importance than 4 
few fish in a creel or a piece of game ina 
bag 

During the next few years there will be 
plenty of work to do to bring this important 
phase of education to a reality. Immediate 
results are not expected and we cannot hope 
or expect the educational department to 
accept and carry the entire burden. It is our 
aim to cooperate with them in the entire pro. 
gram so that the greatest good may result for 
the greatest number of people. 

Shortly after the close of the Federation 
meeting last year we made several contacts 
with members of the Department of Public 
Instruction. We did not have any idea that 
they would immediately accept the program, 
develop it, put it into practice, develop suit- 
able materials, and educate teachers without 
some adequate help from people who had 


some knowledge of conservation problems 
and needs. We offered the program in a 


spirit of cooperation, and a desire to assist 
the educators in every way possible in a new 
field of education, not to have it entered in 
general curriculum, which is _ already 
somewhat overcrowded, but to have it inte 
grated with other courses of study rather 
than as a separate course 


the 


The success we have achieved during the 
past year has been well worth the effort and 
approach. We have found Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and members of his staff to be 
in hearty accord with the program in any 
they possibly be of assistance at 
time 


method of 


way can 


this 

One of the first real steps followed 4 
conference with Dr. Haas on April 25th when 
it was suggested that a conference be arrang- 
ed with the heads of the various departments 
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By Robert W. Steventon, 


Chairman 
* 


nterested in conservation activities. This 
nference was held May 15th in Dr. Haas's 
fice. It was here that the suggestion of 
ringing the story of conservation before the 
achers colleges and county teachers insti- 
ytes Was proposed. 


On July 19th Hon. Seth Gordon and 
,embers of the committee were invited to 
jtend a meeting of the Presidents of the 
state Teachers Colleges held in the office of 
jr. Haas. Here Mr. Gordon very ably pre- 
nted the necessity of Conservation Educa- 
n. We have every reason to believe that 
was well accepted by this group. Our con- 
ervation departments have been invited to 
cture to the student body of many of the 
achers colleges. By these lectures, some of 
hich are already given, it is the sincere 
ve of this committee and the conservation 
eartments that enough interest will be 
roused to encourage the establishment of 
urses of study in conservation. 

Following the meeting of May 15th when 
‘was suggested that the teachers institutes 
vt contacted with speakers to bring the 
achers a message on conservation, each 
unty superintendent was given an op- 
tunity to have such a speaker present 
1 the general program. The interest was 
x greater than anticipated and by early 
| more than half the counties found room 
their programs for these speakers. Other 
utties already had their programs com- 
ete and stated that they would like to have 
speaker next year. The results of these 
thus far are quite encouraging. 
Many requests have been made for further 
formation and materials. As far as we have 
*n able to learn, Pennsylvania is the first 
ate to present such a program before the 
achers institutes. 


messages 


Much of the information used in the mes- 
ges offered to the teachers was gathered 
tile visiting in some of the states where 
attempt is being made to teach conserva- 
In June it was the privilege of some 
embers of this committee to attend the 
cher training school in Tennessee to study 
éset-up in that state on conservation edu- 
ton and the training of teachers. During 
elatter part of August it was again a priv- 
fe of some members of this committee to 
‘end the Third Annual Conference of Con- 
“vation Education and Publicity at Pigeon 
Wer State Forest, Michigan. Here we found 
\leen states represented, all with the same 
‘al in view—to discuss what is being done 
the various states for a more adequate 
‘cational program on conservation. 
While on the way to Michigan we stopped 
Wood County Ohio to see the concentra- 
1 of ringneck pheasants. They were so 
indant that we thought we were on a 
“uge. We soon learned that we were on 
*. hunting grounds with some reserva- 
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tions. The answer to the concentration area, 
which is never stocked, was plenty of food, 
water, and cover. It is an example in con- 
servation. 


To give you some idea that this conserva- 
tion education program is expanding and that 
we are a part of it, may I relate to you of 
being called to Harrisburg in early July, with 
other members of the committee, to meet a 
representative of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration who was preparing to launch a pro- 
gram: on conservation education in the entire 
nation? Pennsylvania was the first state con- 
tacted by this man who outlined the plan, 
and was extending an invitation to Pennsyl- 
vania to participate in such a program. The 
plan was discussed at great length and was 
finally adopted by the committee and later 
in the day by the Boerd of Directors of this 
Federation. During the next few weeks 
numerous conferences were held at Harris- 
burg to prepare for a meeting of conserva- 
tion minded people representing many of the 
civic, educational and service organizations 
of the state. This meeting was heid August 
2lst at the Penn-Harris Hotel under the 
auspices of the National Wildlife Federation 
with Mr. George E. Lundy, Director of 
Organization, presenting the program. Out 
of eighty-eight invitations sent out through- 
out the state there were sixty-six persons 
who accepted and were present at a luncheon 
where the program was presented and later 
very generally discussed and adopted. 


The National Wildlife Federation is de- 
veloping materials for use in the schools. We 
feel sure that the materials will be of real 
value. They are written by well Known con- 
servationists and criticized from an educa- 
tional standpoint by outstanding educators, 


including one from the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction. This pro- 


gram will be brought to your attention in 
April and May by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 


On January 2nd we were called to Harris- 
burg to discuss the possibilities of including 
some conservation courses in the vocational 
education program of the state. Thus far no 
results have been gained. But I can assure 
you this committee is doing its utmost to 
gain the of whatever funds it for 


use can 
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Conservation Education Committee 


teaching conservation whether it is for child- 
ren or those who will teach children. 


We believe that laws and law enforcement 
are absolute necessities and must be con- 
tinued. But, if we continue to make more 
new laws and depend upon them to create 
an attitude and respect for soil, forests, water. 
wildlife and other resources, the course of 
Conservation may be retarded. With proper 
education, public opinion makes law enforce- 
ment simple, less expensive and popular with 
all groups. 

Many persons have raised the question. 
“How will the National Wildlife program 
affect the plans of the Committee on Con- 
servation Education?” The Committee feels 
that it can gain much from the program of 
the National Wildlife Federation and there- 
fore recommends that you endorse this pro- 
gram which is now under way in the entire 
nation. 


It may interest you to know that Mr 
Francis R. Cope, Jr., well known in educa- 
tional and conservation circles has accepted 
the chairmanship for Pennsylvania for the 
National Wildlife Federation program, in the 
following telegram. I quote: 

“Because I regard it a duty and opportun- 
ity have accepted temporary State Chairman- 
ship Pennsylvania Wildlife Federation for 
promotion Conservation Education. Long in- 
terested in public education, nature study 
and forestry. I believe every school boy and 
girl should understand importance conserv- 
ing water, soil, and all forms of plant and 
animal life. In this time of world crisis con- 
servation natural resources absolutely essen- 
tial to National Defense. Counting on fullest 
cooperation.” 

In conclusion the Committee desires to 
present the following resolution. 

Be it Resolved: That a representative be 
assigned from each of the following depart- 
ments and commissions—The Board of Fish 
Commissioners, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Department of Forests and Waters, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Department of 
Health to form a council of Conservation 
Education—to assimilate and prepare basic 
and supplementary materials for courses of 
study in conservation for use in teachers 


‘Continued on Page 32) 





School children, Boy Scouts, and members of 4-H Clubs in Pennsylvania assist Game Protectors 
and Sportsmen in feeding game in winter. 
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Chester County Deer Hunters 


E stood there in the lane—at a 
where it passed through the 
the farmhouse clearing—with his sturdy legs 
solidly apar 


point 


woods te 


planted locks of brown hait 


showing beneath his woolen cap, his spark- 





ling eyes and picture-like ruddy face telling 
of a hardy out-of-doors life 

The farmhouse was behind him as he faced 
the weary hunters coming down the rutted 
road from the brush laden hills. It was late 
in the afternoo d the setting sun seemed 

eflect brilliant i knowing smile ) the 
li of the hus ing lad as he queried 

Where's the 1ee! 

UO! Lne ae tne inters replied I 
ll O! We < ¢ pit D Ve ist 
( ildn’t get a sh 

Y-« -a-a-! T r- ld Sala V1 
I betcha did’ tor 

So ! S vords,’ Charles 
Senger, of neal t ed up the 
situation and ve! statement previous- 

made by « i 75 percent of 
Coatesville’s « ens tna Those birds can't 
hunt, they or talk a good tri 

Of course, the Boss and other citizens of 
this city were reierring t the East End 
Sportsmen’s Club Annual Pilgrimage int 
7 


need 
Every 


Chester County (Warwick 
search of the elusive 
year at the of the 
club sends representatives up along the bor- 
der of Chester and Berks Counties, near Pine 
Swamp, to prove to one and all that Chester 
County has its own prize specimens of Santa 
Claus’ 

On December 2, 1940, the first official deer 
Pennsylvania (for both buck 
the East End 
rolled out of bed some- 
A. M. and prepared to 
the cold dark morning 
for their destination, the farm of L. Walter 
Hartenstine, whose home is in Warwick 
Township, Chester County, and whose pas- 
lie in Union Township, Berks County 


Northern 
deer 


ship) in 


opening deer season, the 


horses 


hunting day in 
several members of 
Club 

where around 4:30 
leave Coatesville in 


and 


Sportsmen’s 


aoe), 


tures 

Just to the south of the Hartenstine farm- 
house, stands what some people call “Furnace 
Hill’ and what other folks refer to as ‘“‘Thomas 





Two strange hunters spotted a buck on the top of a 
hill but missed it. 


By 
D. Herbert SyFrit 


* 








Hill It is really a minor mountain and has 
Db SI 1 thickets like all-get-ou 
I Vas ( Furnac Hill vhic! Ss tuatea 
. Chest County, the East End 
Sports vere o center the day's activities 
I party Vas ! 1¢ 1 O € ving 
I ers: H. S. Parme1 i nis ¢ Ce ea 
( N E182, u g an L.C. Smit 12 
gauge g acey Kellon, this ci censed 
nter N } sing a Winchester .16 gauge 
Kellon, this city, licensed hunter N« 
isi! a Stevens .410 gauge; Charles 
Allisor city, licensed hunter No. 3E184 
> an Ivor Johnson .12 gauge; George Hib- 
berd, S Thorndalk licensed inter No 
8E024. using Winchester 30-30 gauge; George 
Hibber Ji s city, licensed hunter N« 
} 86 g a Winchester 12 gauge ana 
Hartenstine of Pine Swamp, licensed hunter 
No. Y9356, using a Krag 30-40 gauge The 
vriter tagged along to be in at the kill. 
Leaving Coatesville at 5:15 o’clock the party 


arrived at the Hartenstine farm shortly after 
6:00 A. M 

A swig of hot coffee and the hunters, under 
1e guidance of Hartenstine, 
drive promptly at 7:00 
land north of the farmhouse 


t! started their 
A. M. In the 
the hun- 
ters moved south across the pastures and up 
into Furnace Hill and Chester County 
There the main underway in 
earnest. With Parmer, Hartenstine and Hib- 
taking up the stand, the rest of 
the hunters staried a drive westward around 


the top of the 


first 


swam} 


drive got 


the side and on ridge 


The morning was “nippy” and along the 
there were spots of snow. Near 
the first drive at 9:04 A. M., two 
rifle shots rang out in the immediate vicinity 
of the drivers. Each member thought another 
of the party had sighted a deer. A few min- 
utes later, however, Parmer and Hibberd, Sr.., 
informed others in their party that two 
strange hunters had spotted a buck on the 
top of the hill but had 

The sun and threw out wel- 
come warmth to the hunters as they began 





high slopes 


the end of 


missed it 
rose higher 
the second drive over the top of the ridge 
from the north to the south side 

Although deer tracks were in evidence, the 
Coatesville huntsmen failed to any- 
thing more than a couple of grouse. As they 
neared the south side of the hill, the party 
members learned that one of a foreign hunt- 
ing party, Alton Care, of Oley, Pa., had bag- 
ged a 12-point buck right under their noses, 
so to speak. According to Game Protector 
J. E. McCannon, Chester County, the buck 
weighed 190 pounds. 


‘Jump’ 


The East End Club’s representatives were 
not discouraged. They dug in for a third 
drive which went east on the south side of 
the ridge. This drive was long and arduous, 
bringing the party around the small moun- 


$3 
taln 


to the north side and toward the Harte, 
farmhouse at noon. 


stine 

On the dirt road, extending along the nor 
side of Furnace Hill, Hartenstine pointe ; 
marks. The rest of the hunter 
tracks to where they disappea 


a small patch 


fresh buck 
a ’ 
oLl30Wwed the 


ed in of woodland on the nor 
was decided to take son 


the hu 


side of the road. It 


soup and coffee before continuing 


After being replenished with food, the hur 


ters were attracted by a youngster who ] 
turned out t be Senger He Was Sawing 
1 on the Hartenstine property, but angle 
ver to chat with the hunters. He seemed 
ow a thing or two for his 13 years 
during the inc hour, the host had talke 
\ his sister at the farmhouse and learned 
e buck had gone straight through the sma 
patch of woodland and across the open 
tures in Union Township, Berks County 
subsequent drive was made in that sect 
as the ind took or stronger velocity 
cl led to the bor 
With no luck in that locality, the sma 
band of hunters made a last mighty assau 
up the north side and on top of Furna 


Hill 
Parmer, Hibberd, Sr., and Allison start 
from the the ridge. 1€ 
succeeded in running deer ahead of then 


stand-line 





the drive top of 
toward the 

The still 
the only thing anybody could see was a faw 
about as Shepherd dog. Allisor 
glimpsed it, not 


deer were wary, 
big as a 


but did shoot. 


Parmer and Hibberd, Sr., made a futile las 
drive through the extremely heavy laure 
thickets on the top of the hill and down tl! 
north slope to the dirt road. The 
cleared the thickets by 3:45 P.M. and wer 
ready to call it a day 

The sun w 
down the rutted dirt 
Hartenstine farmhouse. 


th 


leading to t 
reaching th 


lane 
On 


clearing they could see young Charles Senge! 
standing with his legs apart. A smile crease 


his handsome face as he brazenly asked: 
“Where's 


the deer!!!” 





creased his face as he brazenly asked 
*“*‘Where'’s the deer?’’ 


A smile 


however, and 


hunters 


as setting as the party walked 
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1941 


‘by Ant Hyde 


0o* day when Paul Bunyan was walking 
along with Babe, his big blue ax, taking 
unty-wide steps, he came plump up against 
ike Future. If you've ever heard any stories 
it the Northwest, you know that Lake 
iture is a lake in which you can see things 
sthey are to be 
Well, Paul should have known better, but 
got the better of him and he 
into Lake Future, and one look 
as enough! He let off a soughing like an 
ntarctic hurricane, causing cattle in the far- 
ay Texas panhandle to stampede. For he 
aw that all the lakes had been fished out, 
llthe buffaloes he liked to use for sandwich 


won Sta. 
$ CUrIOSITY 


» ’ Ll 
k a look 


cks were chopped down, most of the game 
as gone and the streams were full of pol- 


n 
) 
] 


By Gar,” he cried. “Ain’t that something 
ful? Ain’t that a crime. I got to stop 
t from happening. I don’t want to live 
acountry with no hunting and fishing.” 
So he called all his men around him and 
sked them what they could do about it. 
thre was a lot of loud chin music, but 
he of them knew the answer. They all 
id that if the time came when there weren’t 
forests, nor hunting, nor fishing, they’d 
tk up their kits and move over to the 


D-,, 
cul said he 


guessed he’d have to find 
answer himself. So he started walking 
world looking for an answer. 
fry time he came to an ocean he jumped 
nbly over it. 

e 


ind the 


Well, } and_ globe-trotted 
and until he had worn a 
) around the world—that’s how the 


lor got started. 


globe-walked 


years 


N clear 


years 


Nay he came to a country not much 
fisherman’s reach. Though he 


t hardly expect to find an answer there 


er than a 
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the all mountains, he 
stopped to watch the queer things the people 
were doing. 


because country was 


T 


Instead of plowing their land straight, like 
farmers always had done, they were making 
a crazy-quilt of the ground, plowing around 
hills and leaving patches of soil unplowed 
here and there. Some of the men were even 
planting seedling instead of leaving 
Nature grow them the way she always had. 
They were dumping fish, instead of rubbish, 


trees 


into streams and releasing game birds and 
animals 

“What in thunderation is going on here? 
What do you think you’re doing‘ ’ bellowed 


Bunyan 

“We're practicing Conservation,” answered 
one of the men. “We’re saving our forests 
and soil and game and fish.” 

“What is asked Paul. 

“Well, it’s hard to describe,” said the man 
“You can’t see it but you can feel it.” 

“Well, if it forests, soil, game and 
fish, I want one even if you can’t see it,” 
said Paul. So he grabbed and reached around 
the country until suddenly he felt something 
big and knew he had hold of Conservation. 


Conservation?” 


Saves 


He swung the heavy thing over his should- 
er and started back to America. 

Well sir, by the next afternoon he was 
back in the North Woods. He sat the critter 
down and put one foot on it to keep it from 
running away. Then he reached over a 
couple of miles or so and picked up half a 
forest by the roots. He drove the trees into 
the ground with his fist and soon he had a 
pen a mile square into which he popped the 
Conservation animal 

Well, folks from all over 
to see the critter and then 


whole country trouped in 


the 
folks 


and 


state 
from 
around 
“There ain’t no such 


came 
the 
stood 


the pen and looked in 


animal,” some of them said—that’s how that 
expression got Started 

Others said, “So that’s Conservation. That’s 
just what we need.” So they went back home 


and told all their neighbors about Conserva- 
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HOW PAUL BUNYAN BROUGHT 
CONSERVATION TO AMERICA 


tion and made speeches about Conservaticn 

and gave dinners in Conservation’s honor 
Finally everybody was talking about Con- 

servation; Conservation this, Conservation 


that. But nobody knew exactly what Con- 
servation was. Some thought it was doing 
this. Some thought it was not doing that 


Shooting this. Not shooting that. But no one 
knew exactly what it was. 

And while they were gabbing and blab- 
bing, game was being killed off, forests were 
being cut down and topsoil was being wash 
ed into the ocean. 

Finally Paul Bunyan, who had been taking 
this all in, decided to call a halt. “This has 
got to stop,” he bellowed. 


So he called everybody who was anybody 


and some that weren’t—scientists, farmers, 
coonhunters, butterfly-chasers, foxhunters, 
fishermen, biologists, zoologists, ichthyolog- 


ists, botanists, ecologists, agronomists and a 
guy named Jake. And they all met at the 
big pen where Paul kept the Conservation 
critter. 

“Well, boys,” said Paul, “it’s time we got 
together. Don’t any of you try to kid me 
None of you has seen Conservation. How’d it 
be if each of you went in there and found 
out what Conservation really is—and take it 
easy.” 

So they all lined up and each one went 
in and grabbed hold of Conservation. 


After they had all filed out again Paul 
said: “Well, what is Conservation?” 

“It’s a fish,” said the fisherman. “I felt its 
tail.” 


rabbit, part pheasant and part. 


hunter. 


‘It’s part 
coon,” said the 


+ 


“T beg to differ,” said the agronomist, “bu 


it’s plain to see that it’s contour-planting.” 


“It’s soil conservation,” said the farmer 
Its fish fries, coon suppers and clam- 
bakes iid J ne 
Every ne elise gave I answel i! i 
the answers were different And « ervl 
(Continued « Page U 
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Kobel Photo Service 





deer killed in Elk County, two 7 point, two 8 point and one 9 point killed by the 
ky nimrods as follows, left to right: Al Kostkas, Bill Halacats, John Godula, 
Frank Hayes and Steve Kostkas. 








THE DEER CARRIES 
THE MAIL 


Most people like pets and nearly everyone ha 
one or more of them and enjoys them. This litt) 
fellow, the three point deer known as Billy an 
shown with his owner, Mr. Oscar Kohleffel 
Wiemer, Texas, tries his best to earn his keep. |, 


fact, maybe that is why the whole family loves him 


He is now over two years old. Every morning he 
goes to meet the rural mail carrier to get the mai 
Billy has a collar and a small bell, and when the 
mail is attached securely to his collar off he goes 
to the house with his little burden of mail. e 
seems genuinely disappointed when there happens 
to be no mail. 


We might say that during hunting season the little 
fellow takes his life in his hands whenever he ven- 
tures out because there are those who would enjoy 
shooting at him. The fact of the matter is that 
although he has a collar and a bell, he has twice 
been shot, once in the neck and once through the 
foot. However, he recovered and continues to make 


his ma:l carrying expeditions every morning. 











Extra large mink trapped by S. V. Sedlak, 
Windburne, Pa. 
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PICTORIAL 


Three red foxes bagged by Game Protector, William D. Denton, 
New Milford, Pa. »> 








The two pictures below depict another drama of the wild, which is self- 
explanatory. The killer, a stray house cat which is said to have weighed 
almost 16 pounds, was shot in a box trap by Deputy Game Protector George 
Miller of Allegheny County. Game Protector Ralph A. Liphart of Homestead, 
and Deputy Miller were trapping rabbits one day and found the carcasses 
of three cottontails. The culprit had cleaned off all the meat. The second 
night he got one rabbit, but was caught himself before pursuing his grizzly 


marauding any longer. 
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YOU AND YOUR CLUB 





pens built by the 
(198) in good 


Six weeks old pheasant 
released all birds received 


Adams 
condition. 


which 


Association 
held the 


Fish and Game 
liberated 88 in October and 


Counts 
They 


remainder over for Spring release. 


M I my brother's keeper? You should 
A know the answer to that question if you 
the Bible or attended any 
The only fault to find with 
question is many of us fail to 
realize the returns we'd get if we applied the 
suggestion. Any man, who is a true sports- 
will go out of his way to do anything 
at any time to assist a brother sportsman 


have ever read 


church 


session 


that so 


r 
nis 


man 


As a secretary for some time to a live, 
wideawake organiaztion I have seen this 


thing happen in the field and on the stream, 
and have heard it discussed pro and con by 
various men and groups of men. May I here 
my views on the subject, such as 
in regards to club memberships. 


«.. press 


they are, 


Upon application we hand a prospective 


member a form on which we have printed 
our aims and purposes, which begins thus: 
‘This club aims for the development of 
sportsmanship in every sense of the word, 
ind the promotion of friendly relationship 
between the sportsmen and the farmer.” This 
should be enough to convince any man of the 
usefulness of a club of this type. But here 
’ seem to fall down for 


some reason or 


enotner 
In our town of eleven thousand population 
have a membership of approximately two 


indred men. In this same community last 


season there were some three thousand 
censes sold. This means there are some 2800 
n who should be members but aren’t 


WHY 
The rv 


Our mias 


ason for this apparent indifference 
cannot be attributed to the lack 
especially in our club. It 
some, but not ours 


4 
of material things 
excuse ior 
some of the 


Let us consider possessions of 


To begin wit! e are a chartered organiza- 
thereby ab g any individual from 
personal resp y for any accident 

t may occur on ub property or any 
on of the club was given as a 

"2S( hy some of the refused to join 


What a perfectly ridiculous excuse! Most 
clubs prefer to protect their tangible assets, 
their members, that’s they 


porate 


and why incor- 


Secondly, we have a farm-game project of 
4500 the first in the western part of 
the state. We were told at a recent meeting 
of the club by the game protector of this dis- 
trict that more game was taken from this 
project than from any similar project of the 
size in the state. This property alone re- 
quires enough work to keep many men busy, 
especially during the winter feeding season 
Last year we spent over one hundred dollars 
for feed. Believe you me those rabbits, squir- 
rels, and pheasants can really eat. So can 
the cardinals; they relish whole corn 


acres, 


Next, we have what is probably the finest 
indoor small-bore rifle range in this region. 
It is located in the center of the town’s 
business section, making it easy to get to. 
We are a member of the Valley Rifle League 
which offers some very stiff and spirited com- 
petition. Many of our men enjoy it to the 
fullest extent; others of us just shoot for the 
fun of it 


In addition we have a beautiful casting 
pool where we hold our tournaments and 
weekly sessions. This hrs become our major 
summer activity. Alor with this we hold 
summer and fall trap hoots which are al- 
ways well attended. 

No, gentlemen, it is not due to lack of 


material things in 


another reason 


our club; there 
As in every other 
tion, we have the workers and the non 
workers. The thing to do is make them all 
workers if that is possible 


must be 
organizZa- 


At a recent meeting held by our club we 
had Harris Breth as a speaker and he 
gave the boys some food for thought 


surely 


when he 


made the statement that for every man who 
is a member of an organization there are nin« 
licensed men in this state who are not mem- 
bers of any club. After looking 
situation in this town I believe he i rignt 


By Samuel H. Crawford 


After thinking the matter over for a while 
I began to ponder to myself and wonder why 
I decided that there must be some good reg. 
sons and for my own satisfaction, I might as 
well ferret them out and help my own club 
and some others as well. I decided the beg 
way to get at the real reasons was to se 
some of the men who were not members, 

I went about and casually asked number 
of fellows from all walks of life—doctors 
dentists, lawyers, draymen, mill workers 
miners, and various others this question 
“Why aren't you a member of our club?” Oy 
dues are not prohibitive, only one dollar per 
year, which by the way barely covers the 
expense per member of running the club 

Some of the answers that I received were 
to say least, amazing. They ran gamut 
of everything from the dislike of the actiyj- 
the Fish and Game Commissions t 
dislikes of the local club officials. Some said 
that simply nothing 
there to interest them; others that they paid 
for their and that was sufficient t 
privilege of hunting and fishing 
Some gave as a reason the lack of the game 
fish. A few said tney were too busy t 
give any time to the actual work of the club 
and still others said they could see no advant- 
age in belonging to a club. However, a big 
majority, and this gentlemen is a vital point 
said they had never been approached on th 
subject and that they would have been glad 
to join if such had been the case. This lack 
of contact is our fault and no one else's, ani 
1as done much to hold down the membershit 
list 

Some of the answers I gave to the various 
men I talked to at the time of inquiries aré 
as follows: 

To the men who told me they didn’t like 
the actions of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sions I said that perhaps they were not aware 
of the problems confronting the two branches 
of the State Government. I hear on every 
side there is no game, there are no fish. Con- 
sider if you will the problem these men aré 
confronted with. 

In a territory as thickly populated as this 
it is impossible to satisfy every man. It is no 
easy task to get the proper balance of game 
and men. 

At one pool in our vicinity last season on 4 
warm Sunday afternoon I made a trip around 
and counted ninety-six men, women, and 
children fishing. Let’s say that each caught 
ten fish, and many caught more than that 
as the blue-gills were biting well. Consider 
the drain on a pool the size of that one, not 
that. That was one 
thing happens day 


? 
tne 
ties of 


of course, there was 
licenses 
pay for the 


and 


over three acres if it is 
Sunday, and that same 
after day 

On our game project one day this season 
I stood on the brow of a hill with the vice- 
president of our club and counted ninetee! 
men and eleven dogs in a field of no mor 
than thirty-five acres. Figure the chance 4 
piece of game would have among that mob 
cost of enough rabbits to satisty 
That is the 


Figure the 


ry man in that small plot 
gs that we are up against in our club. T! 
Continued on Page 30) 
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Both animals chose the same corner in which to sleep. 


FTEN we see animals in pens for public or private observation, 
0 but rarely do we think about the animals so confined. Do they, 
carry on their natural daily habits? 
accept” the:r dictated future and drag out an 
remainder of their lives? Some persons fee! 
caged animals and believe none of Nature’s creatures 
discontented. Actual- 
confinement usually receive better 
od and have better and safer living conditions than those in the 


} 


le being kept in captivity, 

| they Just 
stence for the 
Iry for 


d be so held, because surely they will be 





however, animals while in 


Perhaps a few personal observations made while caring for 
eavers and muskrats at the Trailside Museum, Bear Mountain 
New York, will help to answer the above questions 
summer of 1939 I had the care of two adult beavers 
litter mates; the past summer, 1940, I had one adult 
aver and two muskrats in the same pen. The beavers were 
ught in June, 1937 when they were about six weeks old and had 
een kept in confinement ever since. The muskrats were given to 
»>Museum during the summer, so I do not know exactly how old 
y were; however, I believe they were born early in 1940. 


ny —— 
ate Park, 
ig the 


hich were 


Since the cage was inside a building, it was unnecessary to give 
the animals protection from the elements. The pen was made of 
ncrete and heavy gauge wire on a chestnut f: ame; it was ten feet 
ng by four and one-half feet wide by four and one-half feet high. 
{pool with running water, six feet long and eight inches deep, in 
he center of the pen, with resting platforms ai each end, gave the 
imals ample room to swim and move about. 

To keep the animals in proper physical condition they were given 
itural foods as well as many garden vegetables. The leaves, bark, 
nd green twigs of aspen, or popple (poplar) as it is commonly 
illed, the principal food of beavers, were fed to them daily. Water 
lies grasses, ete., and an occasional sunfish or eel were also pro- 
ided for the muskrats. So that the diet would be varied I gave 
lem apples, potatoes, carrots, cabbage, lettuce, beet tops, plantain 
nd clover 

The animals were accustomed to being fed at twelve-thirty and 
ive o'clock. If they were not fed at those hours, they became very 
restless. The muskrats would follow anyone along the side of the 
n expecting a carrot or an apple. The beaver would swim around 
he pool becoming more and more impatient. Finally, not receiv- 
Mg any attention, it would waddle up to the pen door and scratch 
‘wiously until given something. Both animals were quite tame and 
ould take food from my hand. Not once in the many times I fed 
em did they try to bite me. 

Since the animals are natural associates, at least in the Bear 
‘fountain State Park area where muskrats often live in the ponds 
nstructed by beavers, it is easy to understand their friendly rela- 
Ynship while living ‘iin in captivity. Although the ’rats 
‘ould occasionally steal the beaver’s food while it was eating, it 
‘ver fought with them. Often when startled while swimming 
‘gether, one of the muskrats would dive under the beaver and 
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and Muskrats in Public 


By ROBERT H. WILSON 
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come up beneath its chin 
which to sleep. 


Both animals chose the same corner in 
If the beaver happened to be there first, the musk- 
rat would climb up on its back or force a way between the 
and cage 


beave! 


sleep. This did not seem to bother the beaver in ths 


least. 
Upon weking, the beaver usually “made 
bit of scratching and combing with the 


itself presentable” by a 


} } 1 
speclailzea COmpD Claw Or! 


each hind foot Then having completed its “toilet”, the beave 
often groomed one of the muskrats. Not once in the many repeated 
groomings did the smaller animals object. The beaver generally 
started on the muskrat’s back and worked down either side. It d 
this much the same way a dog chases a flea. With very small bit 
it worked through the muskrat’s fur removing the dead hairs and 
skin 

No doubt tl most unusual act of the two animals was that of 
the beaver picking up a muskrat by the loose skin of its back or the 


nape of its neck and carrying it from one 





€ 
the pool to the other. After picking up the ‘rat in its teeth 
eaver did not let it hang there in t 


her kit 


he same way a cat picks up 
helped support the muskrat with its fore paws 
The muskrat never fought when this took place; it just squirmed 

bit, squealed, and 
end of the pen. 


tens, but 


waited until it had been deposited at the other 
Then both animals usually went back into the 

It is generally believed that many animals are 
voiceless, especially in captivity. 


comparatively 
I found, however, that the beavers 
and muskrats were rather vociferous, the beavers more so than the 
muskrats. Besides the high-pitched squeals the muskrats 
when being carried, they also squealed while attempting to take 
food from the beaver or when being groomed. If annoyed the 
muskrats squealed not unlike a cornered house rat and made a 
rasping sound by grinding their teeth together. The squeal was 
the only vocal sound I heard the muskrats make. The beaver, 
however, made several different noises. When “begging” for food 
or having its food stolen by one of the muskrats, it made a sound 
quite similar to the cry of a human baby or the short bleat given 
by a lamb. While sleeping it would likewise groan or sigh If 
annoyed or alarmed it would hiss and click or gnash its teeth 
making a grinding sound 


gave 


Because space did not permit, the animals were unable to follow 
their natural instincts of house and dam construction 
when a large portion of a tree trunk was put in the 


However, 
> pen, the beaver 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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They were quite tame and wou!d take food from my had. 
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‘/9, everything from 12 to 25 meters (36 to 75 ft.) will be 
in focus. Shoot when you estimate the bird to be at this 
distance as it is impossible to focus on a diving or swiftly 
moving bird. The bright July sun and the intense reflection 
from the white sand will permit exposures at least as fast 
as 1/500 sec. at this) aperture. 

A safer method, however, is to wait until you nearly 
step on a small, cupped-out depression in the sand, possibly 
lined with br-.ken clam shells, in which you see two or 
three brown-spotted eggs. But suddenly, one brown spotted 
egg may sprout a head and start to amble off. Focus and 
shoot quickly for thai is a young tern, and it will soon 
hide in a tuft of sword grass. Then take a picture of 
the nest and eggs using a yellow filter and plenty of speed. 
While photographing the nest, the parent birds will dive 
directly at you. Ignore them until the large camera is 
set on a tripod about 5 feet from the nest and the long 
cable release attached. Cover the camera with a sand- 
colored cloth, securely anchored so it won't flap. This ac- 
complishes two purposes. It hides that fear-inspiring ap- 
paratus from the bird and prevents the sun from heating 
the film. It is also advisable to hide yourself as much as 
possible both from the birds and the sun. Either pick a 
bit of beach grass or use the sand-colored cloth. 


Birds Are Not Mathematicians 

If you have an assistant or fellow enthusiast with you, 
let him walk away after you are settled, for surprisingly, 
the old adage that a bird can count one but can’t count 
two seems to work. Then, all you have to do is wait. It 
may be long, or it may be short. We have seen a tern 
hover over its nest for one hour, tantalizing us by frequent 
dips to as low as 6 feet, from the ground, but never alight. 
We have also seen one come in and go again as many as 
five times in twenty minutes. With patience and luck you 


A willet looks like a greater yellow-legs except that he has 


lavender legs. When he flies his wing pattern becomes visible. 
Taken with a Leica camera and 135-mm lens. 





































should be able to get many beauties, lighting, Jumping, or 
feeding the young its fish dinner. A particularly good 
pose is that split second’s immobility after the feet have 
touched the ground but before the wings fold in. If you 
are adept at doing two things at once you can continue 
trying flight pictures with the miniature camera at the 
same time. 

Mention must also be made of a tern-like bird that will 
frequently be found nesting with the terns. It is slightly 
larger, black on top, white underneath, with an orange-red 
bill, the lower mandible being longer than the upper. It is 
a black skimmer. With its low, effortless, sweeping, decep- 
tively rapid flight with rather slow wing beat, it is one 
of the most graceful of all seashore birds and a most beauti- 
ful thing to record. Frequently, the mated pair will fly 
in close proximity to the photographer and afford an 
excellent opportunity for wing shots of two birds together. 


Another variety of bird, known as the black-crowned 
night heron, or quawk, must have a place to roost during 
the hours it is not on the long and arduous hunt for food. 
This will be in groves of trees or preferably dead, vine- 
covered tree stumps. We are very lucky in that our island 
boasts two of these groves at some distance apart. These 
herons are night-fishers and, as such, one might expect 
their daylight vision to be poor, but as in the case of 
every Owl we have ever seen, this belief seems to be a 
complete and total fallacy. The hiding spot must have 
certain definite requisites. It should be so placed that you 
have your back to the sun so that birds flying by or 
lighting near you will be in good strong sunlight. There 
should be plenty of open sky area because nothing ob- 
scures or confuses flight pictures more than an out of 
focus background of criss-cross branches. It must be well 
protected from sight but not so overgrown that stray twigs 
and leaves come between the camera lens and the birds to 
be photographed. These birds seem to like best dead, 
bare, twisted trees but will also light in the tops of those 
in leaf. Every kind of flight and still pictures can be 
taken—groups overhead, single, soaring birds; lighting shots 
with the legs dropped down, the wings curved back; two 
or more sitting on one limb; the long necks either pulled 
in at ease, or extended in alarm; jumping birds; and so on 
They always discovered us sooner than we wished and 
took off again, but fifteen minutes with a large flock of 
this kind is equal to many days search for single birds. 
With these birds, there may be an occasional American 
egret. and the greater blue heron will also roost in trees, 
but at least for us, this has been a most uncommon sight. 

This same grove was frequented off and on during the 
day by the little green herons. This species is not as 
shy as the quawk. On the contrary, although they discover 
you as soon and see you as weli as the others, they seem 
to have an insatiable curiosity, and if you remain quiet, 
they will stay and peer at you from behind near branches, 
chiding you as an interloper with their dry _ rasping 
“tch-tch.” 

For all these birds, again we use the miniature camera 
and the 135-mm lens. Here pictures cannot be taken faster 
than 1/200 sec. at f/6.3 or 1/500 sec. at f/4.5 as the reflected 
light from the trees does not, of course, equal that coming 
from either water or sand. For sitting birds, if there is 
time, we can lessen the speed and stop down the lens. 

There is, however, another and even better way of photo- 
graphing the little green heron. This bird feeds by day 
at the edge of the high tide grass or along the banks of 
creeks bisecting the salt grass meadows. It can often be 
approached closely in a drifting boat whereas a person 
walking near it would have no chance of passing unnoticed. 
These birds remain in our locality from May through the 




















Immature herring gull photographed from an automobile 
crossing the Jones Beach causeway bridge. Below, a pair of 
black skimmers which nest on Long Island occasionally. 


middle of October and frequently become almost tame. 
One memorable day we were able to take six or eight 
pictures of a young heron as close as six feet without 
scaring it away. When we see a bird at some distance, 
we flatten ourselves in the bottom of the boat; one person 
steers it while the other, with the camera raised to eye 
level, sits motionless in the bow ready to shoot when we 
have drifted in to close enough range. By keeping the 
bird constantly mirrored in the range finder and changing 
the focus as the boat drifts nearer, we ensure a sharp 
image. Generally speaking the sign of alarm that our 
subject is about to take off is the sudden outstretching 
of the neck and possibly a slight twittering of the wings. 
This seems to be a common habit of nearly every species 
Care must be taken that the bird be in direct sunlight, 
as many have such excellent protective coloring that they 
will blend into the reed background unless sharply lighted. 

Among the birds you may see in this way are the yellow- 
legged snipe, bittern, osprey, various kinds of hawks, herons, 
etc. Occasionally you will draw a complete blank, but 
often you will obtain a picture of something quite out 
of the ordinary, that you can get in no other manner. 

Terns and gulls can also be photographed from a moving 
boat in a somewhat different fashion. Every one must 
have witnessed the fishing fleet come in from the sea 
With its catch, followed by flocks of diving, chattering 
seabirds. If you are not on board one of these, you can 
easily decoy your own following with a 25 per cent pur- 
chase of “shiners.” You will have to be adept at throwing 
these the correct distance away, as again there will be 
no time to focus on the diving bird. 

The easiest and most ridiculous way we have ever taken 
pictures is through the window of an automobile. Most 
birds are even less afraid of a moving car than they are 
of a moving boat. We have never driven over the Jones 
Beach Parkway without taking the camera along. If nothing 
else was visible, there usually were herring gulls sitting 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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The law in Michigan now prohibits a hunter from climbing a tree to stalk game. 
stand atop a stump. 


However he may 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On the first day of the season there were 
231 cars parked at headquarters of S. G. L. 
No. 29, and along the road leading to it. We 
were out at 4 A. M. and no guns were loaded 
until the hunters were in the woods, and no 
one was allowed to enter the woods until 7 
o’clock. Had no accidental shvoting around 
cars, and none in the woods. One hundred 
and fifty-one deer were brought out during 
the day that we got a check on. Not a large 
kill but more than I expected.’—John A 
Hopkins, Game Protector, Warren County. 


“Several days after making some release 
cuttings near Refuge Headquarters where we 
thought the deer were all killed off, it looked 
as though all the deer‘in this section had 
come home to feed.”—Game Protector John 
A. Hopkins, Warren County. 


Twenty-six whooping cranes are on the 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge in south- 
eastern Texas now, an increase of 18 percent 
over last year’s wintering population of 22, 
but the rare, big white bird that utters the 


peculiar, hysterical-sounding cry that has 
given it its name is making a struggle for 
survival according to the U. S. Fish and 


Wildlife Service 


Deputy Game Protector, Walter S. Crosky, 
of Plymouth writes: “While searching cars 
in the small game season, I overheard more 
than one hunter complain because they did 
not find more rabbits or much other game to 
shoot. They asked me what the matter was 
with the Game Commission? Why didn’t 
they stock more game? This was my reply: 


Deputy: “Where did you hunt this year’ 
Hunter: “The same place as last year.” 


Deputy: “How many rabbits did you ge 
last year?” 

Hunter: “Got our limit of game everytin, 
we were out.” 

Deputy: “Well it is nobody's fault but you 
own that there is no game this season. Yo, 
didn’t leave any for seed. Furthermore, whe; 
five hunters go through a field and come 
with their limit, there is bound not to be ap 
rabbits left to breed for the next season 


a hunter uses a little good judgment an 
leaves a little seed stock, he will not hay 


to wi rry 9 


“On December 11, Mayland Miller, Jr 
Hyndman, R.D., killed an anterless deer 
property adjoining Game Lands No. 204. Up 
examination of the fallen animal, he dis 
covered that he had killed a buck that ha 


shed its an 


ley 
i@rs. 


I 
“Antler shedding is 
northern 


common in th 
Pennsylvania bi 
deer that I examined ir 
Bedford County within the past year this is 
the first that I saw, or had reported 
that had shed its horns. Again on the last 
day of the season another large buck killed 


very 
tier counties of 


of the thousands of 


deer 


near Refuge No. 520 shed its horns upo 
being shot 
“I doubt very much whether food condi- 


tions can have any bearing on these case 
as these deer ranged in sections where foo 
abundant 

“During the anterless deer season of 1938 
a large number of deer were killed in Coler- 
ain Township, Bedford County. Said term: 
tory is located in vicinity of Game Commis: 
sion Headquarters at Refuge No. 520. Local 
hunters and sportsmen felt that it would take 
years for deer to again establish themselves 
in this section; however, last year a ver) 
large kill of beautiful antlered bucks was 
made and also a lot of crotch or “Y” bucks 
were killed. 

“During the past season another large kil 
was made in the same territory where the 
large kill was made only two years before 
This year a large number of hunters manage 
to bag large antlered bucks that were wort 
mounting and storing among their memolls 
These large deer had heavy horns and long 
points, and weighed from 95 pounds, 8-point 
bucks to 200 pounds, 8-point bucks. 

“During the season just passed local news- 
papers published accounts of 150 and 160 
pound However most of the weights 
were estimated. One community throug 
which I work regularly boasted of what wé 
believed to be the largest doe that would b¢ 
killed this season. Said deer would welé? 
200 pounds if it weighed a pound. However, 
weighing the doe it was found that " 
weighed 127 pounds, actual weight. The hu 
ter who killed the deer certainly is - 
congratulated for it was one of the large 
deer killed in that section.”—Albert R. Bach- 
man, Game Protector, Bedford County. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


THE READERS ALWAYS WRITE 


In your column (News from Here and 
there) in the Bradford Journal of November 
4, 1940, you ran an article which reads as 
‘glows: 

Although a bear killed a number of his 
yeep, an unidentified farmer, near here, is 
sported as having been fined $100 for catch- 
ga bear in a trap set to protect the far- 
net's stock.” 

I detect an undertone of sympathy for the 
seer and a doubt as to the fairness of the 
‘sme Commission in this article. 


Asa field officer of the Pennsylvania Game 
‘mmission, I feel it my duty to enlighten 
y on the facts of this case 


Itis true that a farmer was fined, as stated, 
r trapping a bear which killed five of his 
seep. It is a man’s constitutional right to 
srotect his property, but he must re- 
nin within the law when doing so. The 
jame Law provides for this in the following 
manner. When a bear kills or injures live- 
sock, the farmer must contact the District 
xame Protector and acquaint him with the 
reumstances. He will then be granted per- 
nission to kill the bear and retain the car- 
as for food. He shall also be compensated 
nfull for all the damage the bear has done. 
Could anything be fairer? 

Every farmer knows this law and they 
aso know it is unlawful to use a bear trap. 
Therefore, when he is apprehended doing 
ut that, we come to the conclusion that he 
‘deliberately violating the law, and we act 
accordingly. 


own 


I wonder if most people realize the danger 
ofa bear trap? When set, a bear trap has a 
jaw spread of about two feet. Each jaw has a 
tw of steel teeth about four inches long. 
The spring on these traps is so powerful 
that it is almost impossible for one man to 
et the trap. Consider then, if you will, the 
fat that if a hunter should step into this 
tap, his leg would undoubtedly be broken, 
{not completely severed. It is very possible 
that he would die of exposure and loss of 
ood before help would come to him, be- 
‘ause it would be physically impossible to 
tee himself. 


This is the main reason the Commission 
a outlawed these traps. It has been the 
‘nstant aim of the Commission to reduce 
‘he dangers which confront the more than 
00,000 hunters who yearly go to the woods 
id fields for a day's shooting. 


The article does not state that this same 
$n wm . 

‘mer has had satisfactory settlements for 
ar damage on two previous occasions nor 


‘Mat he cut off the two hind quarters and 
et the rest to rot. Even though he was 
‘ned for killing the bear, the farmer will 


% paid in full for the damage done. 


I will thank you to print this letter so that 
1@ public will be set right about this case 
ad the genuine sportsmanship that always 
tevails with the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
‘ssion—Game Protector Bernard McDer- 
“ott, Bradford, Pa. 





Audubon Society Moves To 
Suppress Plumage Traffic 


American women are giving wide sup- 
port to the National Audubon Society’s cam- 
paign agzinst violation of laws affecting the 
importation or sale of wild bird plumage 
according to John H. Baker, Director of the 
Society. 

Among the national leaders who have en- 
dorsed the campaign to suppress the wide- 
spread traffic in the plumage of wild birds 
for millinery and decorative purposes are 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Mary Woolley, 
Miss Fannie Hurst and Miss Mary Pickford. 

National and local organizations of women 
have responded to the National Audubon 
Society’s appeal for cooperation and in many 
states and communities are actively engaged 
in creating public opinion against the sale 
and use of the feathers of wild birds. 

The National Audubon Society’s campaign 
has already resulted in greater activity by 
enforcement officers with seizures, prosecu- 
tions and fines resulting. 

“We ladies are guilty, of course,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt said in a statement on the cam- 
paign. “If we realized that we were stamp- 
ing out so many beautiful wild birds and 
destroying the species for all time, we would 
not be very happy, no matter how becoming 


our head-dress might be. But, most of us 
buy such things with little thought as to 
what lies behind the product I hope, 


therefore, that the Audubon Society’s crusade 
will be very successful, and that all of us 
who like to think we are well dressed will 
shun the use of feathers obtained by killing 
wild birds.” 

“It gives me deep Satisfaction to endorse 
your campaign to end all traffic in wild bird 
plumage,” said Dr. Mary Woolley. “I have 
been troubled this autumn as I realize that 
the educational campaign to end the destruc- 
tion of birds for fashion’s sake must be 
waged again. I am absolutely opposed to the 
traffic in wild bird plumage.” 

“What would a forest, a meadow, or 
gardens be without the songs of birds?” said 
Miss Mary Pickford. “The lustre of their 
beauty illuminates with grace and loveliness 
Their daily symphonies bring harmony to 
saddened hearts. Can we not in gratitude 
for these joyous gifts, do everything possible 
to protect them? I most heartily endorse 
the National Audubon Society in their new 
campaign for the protection of one of God's 
loveliest expressions.” 

“The opportunities,” said Miss Fannie 
Hurst, “which present themselves to the 
female of the species for adornment are so 
varied that there does not seem any valid 
reason for her encroaching into the zones 
of animal life, where it is necessary to mas- 
sacre in the name of millinery >a eas 
ironic that the so-called gentler sex should 
continue to tolerate itself in this role of 
inexorable killer of birds. If the quality of 
mercy will not bestir their hearts, legislation 
must stay the hand of those industries which 
deal in the pitiful looting of the bright bird 
kingdom.” 

Among the organizations which have al- 
ready taken action to support the National 


our 


Audubon Society’s campaign against illegal 
plumage are the American Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, American 
Humane Association, Garden Club of Amer- 
ica, National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
and numerous women’s organizations, state 
Audubon societies and sportsmen’s groups 


FOR FISH AND BIRDS 


For fish and birds I make this plea 
May they be here long after me. 


May those who follow hear the call 
Of old Bobwhite in spring and fall; 


And may they share the joy that’s mine 
When there’s a trout upon the line. 


[ found the world a-wondrous place, 
A cold wind blowing in my face 


Has brought the wild ducks in from sea, 
God grant the day shall never be 


When youth upon November’s shore 
Shall see the mallards come no more! 


Too barren were the earth for words 
If gone were all the fish and birds. 


Fancy an age that see no more 
The mallards winging in to shore; 


Fancy a youth with all its dreams 
That finds no fish within the streams. 


Our world with life is wondrous fair; 
God grant we do not strip it bare! 


Edgar A. Guest. 
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The photographer probably forgot this lucky nim- 
rod’s name, anyhow he killed a wild turkey, rabbit 
and grouse the first day. 
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BOY OF SIXTEEN HUNTING 

Q. Is a boy sixteen years of age, properly 
licensed, allowed t6 go hunting alone? 

R.K.—Red Hill, Pa. 

Yes. A boy that age need not be accom- 
panied by an older person while hunting 
with firearms, the only requirement 
being a hunter’s license for the current 
year. Under the present law, a boy be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen 
must be accompanied by some member 
of his family twenty-one years of age or 
older. Persons between fourteen and six- 
teen must be accompanied while hunting 
by an adult at least twenty-one years of 
age but the accompanying person need 
not be a member of the family. 
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KILLING DOGS CHASING DEER 
Q. There have been quite a few arguments 
as to who has the authority to shoot dogs 
running deer. Does anyone have that 
right, or is it confined to a State officer 
or Game Protector? 
A.M.—Johnstown, Pa. 


Dogs in the pursuit of deer may, under 
the present Law, be killed by any person 
only when such dogs are in such close 
pursuit as to endanger the life of the 
deer, or are found in the act of killing a 
deer. The authority to kill dogs under 
these circumstances is not limited to State 
officers. 


SALT FOR DEER 


Q. Is it permissible to put salt out in the 
woods for deer? 

A. Yes, so long as it is not used as a lure 
for the purpose of killing deer at the 
point where the salt is placed. Represen- 
tatives of the Game Commission place 
rock salt for deer during the late Spring 
and early Summer months when these 
animals seem to thrive best upon it, but 
with the approach of Fall and Winter 
the salt diet is discontinued. We see no 
objection to sportsmen placing salt in 
Spring and Summer as is done by Game 
Protectors, provided it is done under the 
supervision of the District Game Protec- 
tor; but salting deer should be stopped 
immediately upon the approach of colder 
weather. To kill a deer at a salt lick in- 
volves the offender in a penalty of $100.00. 
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MIGRATION OF CROWS 

Q. Do crows migrate? 

A. Yes. While it is true that with the ap- 
proach of Spring a number of crows 
spending the Winter with us pair off and 
nest, a great majority of the thousands 
of crows wintering im Pennsylvania move 
farther north into the Canadian zone 
before Spring has passed. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


ALL GULLS PROTECTED 

Q. Is it legal to shoot sea gulls? Are 
protected in any way? 

C.A.B.F.—Bethlehem, Pa 

All species of gulls are protected in 
Pennsylvania under both Federal and 
State laws. The penalty for shooting one 
of these birds under Pennsylvania Law 
is $10.00, and under Federal Law, up to 
$500.00 


they 


HUNTING OPOSSUMS 
AND GUN 

Q. Is it permissible to carry a gun in the 
woods while training dogs on raccoons 
and opossum? There being no closed 
season On opossums, is one allowed to 
carry a gun to kill them, when having a 
dog along? 


WITH DOG 


R.H.—Export, Pa 


The Game Law makes it unlawful to 
carry a shotgun or rifle while training 
dogs, except during the open season for 
hunting game. If a dog owner desires to 
use a dog for hunting opossums, and is 
absolutely sure that the dog will not 
pursue anything but opossums or other 
unprotected animals, we see ro cbjection 


Oeyr GOR WAY... cw we 


to his carrying a gun (shotgun or Tifle) 
while doing so, except from April Ist tom. 
the following August 19th, when no dog 
may be permitted to pursue any wil 
bird or wild animal. The hunter why 
uses a dog for hunting unprotected ay. 
mals such as skunks, opossums and foxes 
after the close of the small game seagoy 
is responsible for seeing that his dog dow 
not chase any game while he carries; 
gun of the type fired from the shoulde ff’ 
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CARDINALS IN WINTER 

Q. There have been several cardinals around’ 
my home all Winter. Is this unusual? 
No. The cardinal, commonly known ai 
“red bird”, is a resident of Pennsylvania 
the entire year. This beautiful bin 
seems to be sufficiently strong to with. 
stand our Winters and so long as a die 
of weed seeds and other small vegetabl: 
substances are available, the cardinal can 
thrive very well in spite of snow andig& 
freezing temperatures. While many ea- * 
dinals apparently move slightly fartheriaay 
south at the approach of Winter, it isa@ 
fact that a large number of them remaif 
with us in Pennsylvania to share and 
apparently enjoy our cold weather. 
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SAY -- IF A HUNTER 
MISTOOK ME FER A 
RABBIT, WOULD 
YOU CALL THAT 
BUCK FEVER? 
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NO-- IF A HUNTER 
TOOK YOU FER ANYTHIW’ 
ELSE I'D CALL IT BUCK 
FEVER -- PULL DOWN 
THEM EARS AN’ 
TUCK IN THAT 
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A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of ““Pennsyl 

vania Bird Life,’ and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,’ will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for thts column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. Address all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,” Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


“Wolves are probably among the most devoted parents of the animal kingdom. Male 
wolves have been known to show themselves to hunters, howl to make sure they have 
been spotted, and then lead the hunters away from dens containing wolf cubs.” Taken 
from an article in Natural History Magazine by Gardner Soule, a feature writer.—Harry 
E. Hoffman (age 13), Gardners, Pa. 


“Exhaustive studies have demonstrated beyond doubt that oysters change sexes 
from male to female and from female to male. 

“A fish can drown. And he does if he is placed in water devoid of oxygen. But 
certain swift-moving fish, such as the mackerel, also will drown if restricted so that they 
cannot swim rapidly. The current of water produced solely by the movements of the 
gills does not supply sufficient oxygen for these fish to live, even though the water is 
saturated with oxygen. 

“Despite much scientific investigation, nothing is known of the spawning of the sail- 
fish and his cousin, the swordfish. Neither sailfish nor swordfish are ever caught in a 
spawning condition, and it is a rare occasion when a sailfish under three feet long is 
caught. Where they spawn and where the young spend their time is one of the greatest 
mysteries of the ocean.—Carl Kulberg in the Pittsburgh Sunday Press, November 3, 
1940.”—Miss Ellen M. Boder (age 10), Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Largest and oldest ot American Grouse is the “Sage Hen”. Often reaches 29 inches in 
length, against the rutted grouse’s 17 inches. Different from all other grouse, it has no 
“Sis - . 
gizzard, and never swallows gravel. Page 96, Outdoor Life, December.—by Gus Mayer 
Submitted by Francis Wontenay (age 13), Box 263, Brookville, Pa 


Do you remember? 4U years ago, December 9, 1900, Clyde Cook and John Chelton 
returned Sunday night from a week’s hunt in Mercer County, bringing with them a bag 
of 63 rabbits, 30 quail and 1Z pheasants. Oil City Derrick, Dec. 9, 1940—Submitted by 
Carl Wm. Eckert (age 14), Kk. R. No. 3, Sugar Grove, Pa. 


“Probably the first conservation law was passed about 650 B.C. It is found in the Old 
Testament in Deuteronomy, Chapter 22, Verse 6. It reads as follows: If a bird's nest 
chance to be before thee in the way of any tree or on the ground, whether they be young 
ones or eggs, and the dam is sitting upon the young or upon the eggs, thou shalt not 
take the dam with the young”’.—Submitted by F. Rodney Smith, R.F.D. No. 1, Box 153, 
Belle Vernon, Pa 


“The Bobwhite packs its eggs (sometimes as many as 32) so skillfully in its nest, 
pointed ends down, that no human hand could rearrange them in less space. Proof: 
Outdoor Life, June 1940”. Submitted by Robert Robbins (age 9), Port Allegany, Pa 
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‘“*They hadda give me the prize—mine was the only entry."’ 


An event which bestowed an honor upon 
the Commonwealth as well as one of its rep- 
resentatives took place at the recent North 
American Wildlife Conference in Memphis, 
Tennessee, through the election of Richard 
Gerstell, Chief of the Commission’s Division 
of Propagation and Research, as President of 
the National Wildlife Society for 1941. 


Mr. Gerstell succeeds Victor H. Cahalane, 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, as the 
head of this organization of professional wild- 
life workers. Other officers elected include: 
Dr. Walter P. Taylor, Texas Wildlife Co- 
operative Unit, College Station, Texas, Vice- 
President; Frank Edminister, U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, Upper Darby, Pa., Secre- 
tary; and Lee Yeaker, of the Illinois National 
History Survey, Urbana, Illinois, Treasurer. 


“On Saturday, February 8th, I saw seven 
turkeys at the Game Feeder in Refuge 97A. 
This is the largest flock that I have ever seen 
in the Refuge at one time. They were feed- 
ing on the oat sheaves which I had covered 
the feeder with. Turkeys also feed on corn 
at feeder but that had all been eaten and 
they were in and on top of the feeder eating 


oats. These are all genuine wild birds as no 
birds were stocked in that section for some 
time. Also have a couple turkeys coming into 
feeders at headquarters.”’—Albert R. Bach- 
man, Game Protector, Bedford County. 


“Down along the West Branch of Hicks Run 
near the county line, the deer have destroy- 
ed a lot of young sumac. There are several 
patches of young sumac about 3 to 4 feet high 
that have been eaten down to a diameter of 
at least one-half inch.”—George E. Sprankle, 
Game Protector, Cameron County 


“The gray squirrels and deer feed on the 
corn almost as soon as I put it out. Where 
the timber is being cut on the Game Lands 
the deer feed heavily on the tops of the trees 
that have been felled.”—E. J. Turner, Game 
Protector, Wyoming County. 


“The deer are living from our improvement 
cuttings, and I found where they even dug 
down in the snow to get at the young 
sprouts.”—Roland Turley, Game Protector, 
Bedford County. 


“H. L. Plasterer, his nephew, and mysey 
shot the crow roost we located on Saturd:, 
evening. The three of us killed 263 crows". 
J. R. Spahr, Game Protector, Cumberlan; 
County. 


“I was patrolling State Game Lands \) 
29 on January 31 when I found what | 
thought was where a mink had killed a grey 
rabbit. Tracks looked something like a we;. 
sel’s, but owing to the fact that the rabb; 
had been dragged about 200 feet, I thought ;; 
was a mink. I got a trap and made a g¢ 
and the next morning had a large brow 
weasel and tracks in the loose snow were the 
same as those of the animal that made the 
kill.,.—John A. Hopkins, Game Protector 
Warren County. 


“We have observed the tracks of many dif. 
ferent types of game that have been taking 
advantage of our feeders.”—Fuller H. Cot. 
fin, Game Protector, Erie County. 


“Have located quite a few wild turkeys on 
State Game Lands No. 82. These are being 
fed by workers on the WPA project. On 
Thursday, January 30 while walking through 
Refuge 82 I estimated that I saw the tracks 
of at least twenty different turkeys,.”- 
Nicholas M. Ruha, Game Protector, Somerset 
County. 


“Conditions bad due to heavy snow fall 
there being around 14 to 15 inches in the 
forests. Turkeys have been pretty well locat- 
ed and are being fed by different sportsmen 
About 30 turkeys are being fed through 
townships of Logan and West.”’—Ross G 
Metz. Game Protector, Huntingdon County 


“The NYA crew that was working on the 
dog training preserve for the month of Janv- 
ary made 58 large shelters and 14 grape vine 
release cuttings. There were thinnings made 
in the beech timber. A large amount of June- 
berry and witch hazel was released. Severa 
apple trees and some sumac was also released 
This section has a large amount of black 
cherry and some fine young ash in the set- 
tions worked on.”—Edward Shaw, Game Pro- 
tector, Clarion and Forest Counties. 


“There seems to be an epidemic of dogs 
chasing deer this winter, not just in one 
locality, but all over the county. It may be 
caused by crippled deer straying close 
farms and roads for feed. I had reports the 
past week of one case where the deer com 
up to a party cutting wood and he put it 
his garage. It had a leg broken in two places 
from bullets. I killed the deer, and one dog 

John A. Hopkins, Game Protector, Warre! 
County. 


“All feeding shelters filled on Group N° 
45 and the game knows where to find them 
if the tracks in the snow mean anything 
I notice the ringnecks are travelling from 
one food strip to another on No. 151 and 
tracks are plentiful.”—R. P. Schmid, Game 
Protector, Butler County. 
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BEAVERS AND MUSKRATS IN PUBLIC 


nerally cut it into shorter lengths and piled it in one corner. 
whether it was of any significance or not I cannot say, but the 
naterials were placed over the hole where the water entered the 
nk. Three rocks, the heaviest weighing about ten pounds, were 
xept in the pool and these were often pushed about. The box- 
green covering the outlet drain often was moved. All this was 
one py the beavers; the muskrats never did any work while caged. 
“A beaver does all its cutting with the four sharp incisor teeth. 
‘ntrary to common belief, however, logs, stones, and mud are 
wrried or pushed about with the fore feet and chest. The flat 
saddle-like tail was used as a rudder and as an aid in balancing 
mly, not as a tool of any sort. Some materials, logs, branches, etc., 
vere carried in the animal’s mouth. 


It might be well to say here that many of the actions credited to 
the beaver never take place. As just mentioned, its broad flat tail 
sa balance and locomotor organ; occasionally it is slapped on the 
vater as the animal dives, serving as an alarm signal to other 
snimals. I have never observed the beaver using its tail as a trowel 
fr plastering mud on a house or dam, nor have I seen it carrying 
nud or other materials on it. Nor does it drive stakes with it or 
it it hang in the water while sleeping to see if the water level of 
spond is in anyway changed. Admittedly, the beaver does have 
rather an oddly shaped tail, but it is not quite so versatile an organ 
some writers would have us believe. 

Although both beavers and muskrats are known to be quite 
jayf'ul when in the wild, it was only the beaver that continued 
uch activity while in confinement. The muskrat never seemed to 
veina playful mood. The beaver while swimming would occasion- 
idly duck its head suddenly under water and then roll completely 
wer. Or it might stop when on its back to splash and thrash about. 
This happened but a few times this past summer when there were 
nly the one beaver and two muskrats in the pen. During the 
wmmer of 1939, when there were two beavers, this frequently hap- 
yned. As soon as one animal started the performance, the other 
ne joined it in the water. Then instead of just splashing around 
done they wrestled a bit. They swam up alongside each other, 


BE SURE OF YOUR SHOT 


‘hat glimpse, between and beyond our target, and assures us no 
(llow sportsman is in line of fire. 


Assuming that we have acquired the correct principles of steady 
tlding, accurate aiming, and properly squeezing the trigger, it 
mains for us to practice these essentials and to develop a smooth 
“ordination of mind and muscle. Until this is accomplished we 


lave not progressed very far on the road to become practical game 
shots, 


The Virginia or white-tailed deer runs with a graceful canter, 
uut rises the width of his body at every bound—one of the hardest 
‘marks to hit as he runs straight away. 


Too many will hold their sights on the body of the animal and 
“e when most of it is in the air. The result is the bullet cuts the 
pace above him as he comes down; then some will fire when he 
Son the ground and as he rises the bullet will miss or hit a leg. 
the rifle should be fired at the point of space the deer will occupy 
vhen the bullet reaches him. This sounds foolish with our high- 
ved cartridges of the present day, but allowance must be made 
or the brain-to-finger message, which in all shooters varies. 


Some men seem to have a natural coordination of mind and 
“uscle when firing at game, and bring home the bacon; but behind 
il this you will find he is the fellow who has given himself some 
wactice, estimating distances, and shooting at targets of some kind 
‘uring the off season. The natural difficulties of hitting moving 
“me with a single ball are numerous, and each one presents a 
~blem with a separate solution. The same goes for wing shoot- 
“8 with a shotgun as well. 

Through careful propagation, wise stocking, and a rigid law 
tforcement program carried on by the Game Commission, our 
‘lds and forests have become filled with an abundant supply of 
‘ge and small game. We can now really enjoy our sport, and if 
T position or chance of making a “SAFE and SURE” shot is not 





Continued from Page 19 


facing in opposite directions, caught hold of each other with their 
front feet and pushed and scratched with their hind feet, rolling 
over and over in the water. When they tired of this, after five 
minutes or so, they crawled out of the water, dried themselves by 
pushing the water from their fur with their paws, and fell asleep. 

Beavers are not considered as climbers, for they are not equipped 
physically for climbing. However, upon opening the Museum door 
one morning I found a beaver out of the cage. The evening before, 
I had put some red maple in for them instead of the preferred 
aspen. Some of the bark and a few leaves were all that had been 
eaten. Probably the beaver, not wanting anything but the usual 
poplar, had become so restless that it tried to find some. The 
beaver had forced its way up the side of the pen by wedging itself 
between the wire and inlet water pipe. Somehow after reaching 
the top of the cage, it had climbed over a horizontal eight inch lip 
of wire that projected inward and then had fallen to the floor. In 
the course of its ramblings about the building during the night. 
the beaver had chewed two table legs and the corner of the pen 
It had also broken and partly eaten a large fern that was growing 
in a pot on the floor. A wire cover has been put on the cage every 
night since to prevent a similar adventure. 

As I have mentioned, though the muskrats and beavers were in 
a rather small pen, they did not seem to be particularly hampered 
in their activities. Nor were they bothered by the interested spec- 
tators they had a good part of the day. The forenoon was usually 
spent in sleep, while the afternoon was occupied with eating, swim- 
ming, and moving about. Having seen them at night but once, I 
cannot say how they spent the dark hours. On that one occasion 
I surprised them and found both in the pool feeding. Since that 
incident took place at eleven-thirty, it is reasonable to assume that 
the animals were active at least part of each night. 

From observations made of muskrats and beavers in the wild 
and from what I have seen of captive animals, I believe I am justi- 
fied in saying that some caged animals follow their natural ten- 
dencies and habits as closely as conditions permit. 


Continued from Page 5 


as it should be, we can hold our fire with the happy assurance that 
it’s not the last piece of game we will see; nor did we jeopardize 
our companion who just at that moment was concealed from view. 
It is only an attitude of this kind, coupled with the realization of 
danger, that will reduce hunting accidents. A gun is no safer than 
the man who carries it. Every hunting season gives us the sad 
record of lives lost, and injuries suffered by hunters in the same 
fields. Most of them are the result of careless and inefficient 
handling of firearms. We do not permit a person behind the wheel 
of a car, on our highways, who has not proven to be capable and 
responsible; but for lack of a better system we issue a hunting 
license to any citizen that has the price. Following this we sit 
back, grinding our teeth and feeling helpless when anti-firearm 
legislation is proposed, demanding that guns be abolished or the 
use of them strictly regulated. This ever recurring toll of accidents, 
year after year is going to deprive us of one of the greatest builders 
of manhood and nations unless we each do something about it. 


The great game of regulation target shooting that is carried on 
throughout the nation, both indoors and out, is not marred with a 
record of loss of life and serious injury. This is the result of just 
practicing what we preach about safe and intelligent gun handling. 
We must forever practice and enforce on ourselves the “Ten Com- 
mandments of Safety”. Spread and teach the lessons of clean 
sportsmanship and practical marksmanship to anyone we think 
needs or can use the knowledge. 


Our thousands of future sportsmen are in schools and colleges 
where many of our organized clubs have extended instruction and 
help. There is no greater satisfaction than to see the gleam of pride 
and confidence on the face of a boy with his first gun; when he can 
shoot the 10 out of the 10 ring on his target. Heaven help the 
dictator who tries to dictate to a nation of riflemen that can “Be 
Sure of Their Shot”. 
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acres of forbidden land to public hunting. 


KEYSTONE SPORTSMEN ACTIVE 


By A. W. David, Chairman 
Division of Public Relations 


Sometime during the deer season of 1935, 
a group of men from Harrisburg and vicinity, 
while hunting far back in the forest of Clin- 
ton County. conceived the idea of forming a 
sportsmens’ club. The result: The Keystone 
Sportsmens’ Association. 

Committed to a policy of good fellowship, 
clean sportsmanship and honest citizenship, 
some twenty of the original members met, 
elected C. C. Madenford its first president 
and under his wise guidance set out to build 
up a membership. Before the close of the 
year (1936) almost two hundred sportsmen 
came under the banner of the Keystone Club 
all in harmonious cooperation with the var- 
ious Departments of the Pennsylvania State 
Government. Mr. Madenford continued until 
October 1, 1937, when increased duties as a 
railroad engineer caused him to retire as ac- 
tive head. He was succeeded by Mr. J. Allen 
Barrett, a prominent sportsman and conserva- 
tionist of Pennsylvania. Under Barrett, the 
organization entered into some new depar- 
tures and the club was converted into a cor- 
poration. Advancing the yearly membership 
to $1.00, thus giving each member a paid-up 
yearly subscription to any sportsman’s maga- 
zine he chose, a swell arm chevron, and a 


light lunch at every regular meeting. The 
roster grew in leaps and bounds until before 
the close of the year 1938, some seven hun- 
dred members were enrolled. Although the 
club does not engage in raising game or fish, 
it does take an active part in the distribution 
of game birds and animals and the stocking 
of our streams. Finances of the Keystone 
Sportsmen, however, are appropriated and 
applied entirely in an educational direction. 


The organization is made up of a president. 
a vice-president, a secretary, an assistant sec- 
retary and a treasurer. In addition there is 
a governing board of executives known as 
the Beard of Governors, each member of 
which is the chairman of a respective branch 
or division of the club’s activities. 

In addition to the usual functions of a 
club, the Keystone Sportsmen 

well balanced and projected 
policy designed to enlighten the youth of its 
area and thus develops a keener and more 
protectorate sense of responsibility among 
the boys. Carefuliy selected groups of school 
boys are taken on regular expeditions into 
the woods for the purpose of erecting food 
shelters for the game in the winter months 
These boys also assist the Club’s Committee 
with the distribution of fish by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish Commission. Visits are 


sportsman’s 


engage In a 


made to 





state and other Fish Hatcheries, where goq 
sound lectures are given and valuable infy. 
mation gathered by the boys which otherwiy 
would never have been obtained. The (| 





UY 


also works in close harmony with Paren. 


Teacher’s associations and papers are writter 
and read by the boys at regular stated mee. 
ings of the association. In this direction, th 
Keystone is pioneering in a new field, the 
blazed trail of which will certainly serve 
much good and advantage in the years t 
come 

The Club fine row boat 
which are available for its members on Wild. 
wood Lake, just north of Harrisburg, wher 
much of the Club’s bass, bream and catfis 
planting programs have been carried on 
The Keystone Trap-shooting grounds, its an- 
nual outing each summer and its annual ban. 
quet each mid-winter, hold a fond attraction 


several 


owns 


and anticipation throughout the year. It 
timely cooperative program by the Publi 
Relations Committee, of which the write 


is a member, serves to bring about a mor 
advanced understanding between sportsma 
and farmer. The regulating policy on la 
and order which spells expulsion to am 
member found to have violated the fish or 
game or the property or premise of 
land-owners and farmers and makes him a 
defendant, with the club a co-prosecutor. All 
members are requested to make a personal 
request to hunt and fish wherein premises 
are posted and required to furnish the Club 


laws 


Members feed game throughout the winter. 
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veretary With the name and address of farm- 
«who agree. To these farmers the club 
wails a personal letter conveying the thanks 
nd appreciation of the organization with the 
sire that it too, may some day be of service 
» the farmer. 

The club «lso maintains an Exchange where 
>member lists items of hunting and fishing 
syipment they wish to sell or exchange. 


4 comprehensive motion picture history of 
»p club's activities is made throughout the 
~r and many courtesy signs and items of 
nvenience find permanent fixture in the 
ded areas round and about the Capital 
‘ity 

In its sixth year, the club is headed by: 
resident, L. M. Hayes; Vice-President, Ross 
ckman; Secretary. Harry Gardner; Ass’t 
seretary, Robert Gardner; Treasurer, George 
eaver 

The Board of Governors: Game, Farl Mey- 
« Fish, Wm. A. Hamacher; Public Rela- 
n, A. W. David; By-Laws, L. M. Hayes; 
2eal Estate. C. C. Madenford; Traps, C. V. 
iiegl Boats, Lou Johnston; Safety, Ross 
skman; Youth, Tom Mehaffie; Social, Roy 
ow; Ways and Means, Walter Snoke and 
arles Kohler; Motion Picture, LeRoy Ber- 
Membership, Robert and Harry Gardner. 


















Second Annual Round-Up Banquet 


the Second Annual Round-Up Banquet 
ld on Monday, February 10th, the guest 
included the heads of the Fish, 
me and Forest & Waters Departments of 
estate. Fine addresses were made by Com- 
Fisheries. Hon. Charles A. 
fench, Who complimented the club on its 
program and who called upon all mem- 
back of President L. M. Hayes 
his fight to restore Wildwood Lake to the 
autiiul body of water it rightfully belongs 
bbe.” Mr. French also won high acclaim 
hen he said: “I firmly believe that if the 
portsmen will stick, there should be no rea- 
wm why the waters above the reservoir in 
‘arks Valley can not again be thrown open 
public fishing.” Mr. Ross L. Leffler, Presi- 
ent of the Board of Game Commissioners, 
tw around of applause when in the course 
this address he declared: “As long as the 
itters of Pennsylvania keep their two feet 
rmly fixed upon the ground, these grand 
iUnited States need not fear the ravages 
Seth Gor- 

Executive Director of the Game Com- 
‘lon, Was present and bowed to the ap- 
use of the throng. G. Albert Stewart, Sec- 
‘ary of Forests and Waters Department, 
Salso present and won the acclaim of the 
‘eting with a very appropriate and timely 
eqress. The Hon. Philip S. Moyer, a former 
Strict Attorney of Dauphin County and a 
ent Deputy Attorney General of the State, 
is an ardent fisherman, made the ad- 
“8s of the evening. He dwelt at length 
$n the factors of clean sportsmanship and 
‘fellowship between father and son. Mr. 
“yer reminisced to the delight of his audi- 
“te, of his boyhood days ’afish’n’ in the 
Yams near Millersburg, climaxing a fine 
“ech with a very touching tribute to the 
“ory of “a great American, Abraham Lin- 


eakers 


sioner of 


to “get 


‘War now raging across the sea.” 
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The banquet, biggest of its kind held in 
this region, was attended by some two hun- 
dred and sixty sportsmen who, in addition 
to enjoying the remarks of the state officials, 
also were entertained by an orchestra and a 
fine vaudeville show. 


The Chester County Rod and Gun Club, 
Inc., Coatesville, with shooting grounds and 
club house at Thorndale, on the Lincoln 
Highway between Coatesville and Downing- 
town is planning big things for the year, its 
twenty-sixth birthday. One of the events of 
the season will be a mammoth Sportsmen’s 
Fair on its twenty acres from June 20 to July 
12 inclusive. The proceeds will be used to 
purchase a three hundred acre farm in the 
wooded section of Chester County where 
hunting is good and trout abounds. The land 
will be open to all legalized hunters and 
anglers. 





The club will hold its twenty-sixth annual 
banquet in the Alert Fire Company, Down- 
ingtown, sometime in April. The sportsmen 
will be the first to help dedicate the new 
$50,000 Fire Company building. 

At a recent election of officers these mem- 
bers were chosen: Harry M. Zook, Pottstown, 
President; Robert Laird, Downingtown, Vice- 
President; Norman M. Wood, founder of the 
club, Secretary-Treasurer; Frank Dunn, 
Downingtown, field captain. The club has a 
very active shooting committee, comprised of 
Messrs. Frank Dunn, Cy. McCorkle, William 
Paxson, H. M. Zook, Earl Dowlin, N. Wood. 

This winter the Game Feeding Committee, 


headed by Lacey Kellon, Coatesville, has 
been very active constructing shelter and 


feeding stations. Several tons of grain have 
been placed for game and song birds. Mans 
of the club members have participated in 
crow shoots and the birds have been kept 
in restraint in Chester County where, until 
the organization of the club, it noted 
for its large crow roosts. 


Was 


Game Protectors in charge of refuges were 
snowed in for several days at a time, accord- 
ing to recent reports 
in handy 


Their snow shoes came 
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Memoriam 





The many friends of Charles Batch- 
eler, who in his earlier life served as 
a Game Protector in Centre County, 
were saddened to learn of his passing 
away on his 57th birthday, March 6, 
1941, at his home in Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Baicheler was one of the few 
field officers who served under the 
leadership of the !ate Dr. Joseph Kalb- 
fus, first full-time Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

A partial invalid for the past twenty 
years as a result of an illness con- 
tracted in line of active duty, he never- 
theless was undaunted in his support 
of the Wildlife Conservation Program 
in this Commonwealth. 

it was very comforting to him in late 
years to know he had been one of the 
pioneers in this great program that was 
to have sprung from such a small seed. 

Six boyhood friends and members of 
a local hunting camp, which supplied 
him with a life-long membership, acted 
as pallbearers. 

Mr. Batcheler served with the Com- 
mission from June 30, 1915 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1922. 








k 


Photo by C. \ Long, Fis Warder 


Feeding a-la-pioneer, Charlie Long hauls it to his stations in Juniata County by team and sled. 
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YOU AND YOUR CLUB 


the men who didn’t get their limit this pro- 
ject probably came in for some strong and 
abusive language 

Now for the man who said there was noth- 
ing there to interest him. There is only one 
thing to do with that type of a fellow. Get 
him by the arm, load him in the car and 
take him to the casting pool and put a rod 
in his hand: or, take him to the rifle range, 
give him a gun and a few shells, and nature 
will take care of the rest. He will soon find 
that he can have a swell time at a very nom- 
inal cost. 

As for the fellow who told me he could 
see no advantage to belonging to the club 
He stated that he could still hunt and fish 
whether he belonged to. any organization or 
not, which is true, but as I pointed out there 
are some things that he failed to take into 
consideration. As an individual, alone, his 
voice would have very little weight, but as 
a member of a group of men, organized with 
definite aims and purposes in view, and a 
definite policy laid out to work with, he can 
hope for some satisfaction. 

His voice and opinions will be given full 
opportunity upon the floor at our meetings 
There his problems will be discussed and 
considered by a group of men who have 
practically the same problems that he has 
Our nation is a great nation for the simple 
reason that it is a union of free-thinking and 
free-speaking people. We do not have to 
accept a man’s ideas, but every one of us is 
duty bound to listen to what he has to say 
as long as it is within reason. No one has 
ever been refused the right to express an 
opinion on our floor. 

This question of contacting the men of the 
community is a large one, and to a large 
extent a personal one. Some of our men 
bring in new members every month while 
others have never been known to bring in 
any. Any good salesman knows that if he 
contacts enough people in the course of a 
day’s work he will get his share of the 
sales. The same rule applies to you and the 
members of your club. 

There are, however, other means of contact 
and among these we have used some of the 
following: trophy shows, open fox hunts, 
our annual open sportsmen’s night. At our 
first trophy show we drew eleven thousand 
patrons and several men became members as 
the result of this alone. For our annual 
sportsmen’s night we always try to have good 
speakers and movies. 


One of our best physicians was one of the 
men who replied to my query with the state- 
ment that he did not have the time to take 
part in the work of the club, therefore, he 
hadn’t joined. I assured him that it was still 
important that he join because there are a 
lot of the other men who would join simply 
because his name was on the list. If we can 
boast a large paid up membership we carry 
more influence than a smaller group of men 


would. This worked and he is now a mem- 
ber. 
There are numerous other clubs in this 


vicinity and they all have the same problems 
that we have. Private hunting and fishing 
clubs are making inroads on the memberships 
of these clubs d to some extent they are 
not to blame. N far from this town is a 
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private fishing club whose pool is well stock- 
ed with some of the best looking bass you 
ever saw. To be allowed to fish in the pool 
you must be one of the limited number of 
men who pay ten dollars per year. They are 
allowed to fish after the opening of the regu- 
lar season, the limit of fish per day is two, 
nothing allowed but artificial lures with barb- 
less hooks. One of the men told me that he 
had caught over two hundred bass this last 
season, but had actually eaten only three; the 
rest are still there for next season. This is 
the general attitude of all the men who are 
members. I shudder when I compare his 
catch with the average man of our club. 

The same thing is true to an alarming de- 
gree of hunting. Just the other day a good 
friend of mine was telling me of a new club 
that he and a few other men had started last 
year. They went out a few miles from town 
and leased 420 acres of ground with the stipu- 
lation that only they and the property owner 
be allowed to hunt. They agreed to do all 
the stocking and feeding at their expense 
The lease cost them nothing. This year 
the opening day, bad as it was, they took 
forty-two rabbits from this piece of ground, 
and had the best season they ever had. Since 
the close of this season they have restocked 
again with ten dozen rabbits and expect a 
good season next year. The total cost per 
man was $6.50. That amounts to $3.25 per 
season per man. 

Our tournament casters have done much 
to win new men for the club. Each week 
we have new faces among the spectators and 
this is a constant source of new members. 
We have brought to our pool national cham- 
pions, and state champions, all fine men and 
women who are willing to donate their time 
to help build up membership 

Gentlemen we need these men in our or- 
ganization and they need us. You need them 
in your club and they need your club’s help. 
Don’t just do as a lot of the members do. Let 
things ride; let’s all buckle down, go to work, 
get members. The sportsmen of this state can 
do a great job together, but not as growling, 
grumbling, individuals. 


on 
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Every 


deer a real beauty. Extreme right is 
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Cameron County. 
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How Paul Bunyan Brought 
Conservation to Americ 


(Continued from Page 15) 


started to shout at the top of their Voices 
and they started hurling editorials, legig, 
tion, monographs, letters-to-the-editor, book: 
ultimatums and good old-fashioned prejudice 
and brickbats at each other. 1 

‘Hold on there, boys,” shouted Paul Bunya, 
in a voice louder than them all put together 
“you're getting nowhere fast.” . 

They all stopped quarreling and looked ; 
him. 

“Well, if you know it all, just what is Co, 
servation?” shouted Jake. 

“Well, boys,” Bunyan answered, “it Seems 
to me that Conservation is fish and rabbit 
and pheasants and coon and squirrels and 
contour-planting and soil conservation ane 
forests and lakes and _ anti-pollution ap; 
sportsmen’s clubs and fish fries, coon Suppers 
clambakes, ecology, agronomy, game Manage. 
ment, fish management, game stocking, r. 
stocking, patch planting, vermin control, flog 
control, small dams, big dams, ichthyolog 
ornithology, entomology—and lots more” 

“And,” he continued, “you'll have to qui 
fighting among yourselves—one against th 
other. One wanting this—the other th: 
Each one thinking his own ideas the only po. 
sible and entirely right ones. Each one want. 
ing to stock his own particular kind of gam: 
do things in his own particular manner, ani 
run things his own particular way— 

“As long as you do this—there won't be 
any real Conservation in the land. Thing 


will grow worse. And there won't be an 
game or natural resources worth fighting 
about. 


“But if you all, every living one of you 
get together and realize that Conservatior 
is not just one thing but many; and the 
though every one is entitled to his own ide 
of what it is, he needs the other fellow’s hel 
to put it across, then we'll go places.” 


Every one, even old Jake, shouted agree: 
ment to this, and they all set off, each in his 
own way to follow Paul’s advice.—From the 
Ohio Conservation Buletin. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 
on the bridge posts. Here they were so close to the 
car that we used the 50-mm lens. Sometimes the birds 
were sO unsuspicious that even after stopping the car we 
had to wave at them to force them into the air. Our best 
gull pictures were taken in this way. As they took off 
from these perches in a different manner than from the 
ground or water and were directly at eye level, unusual 
wing positions were obtained. 

Other birds that seem to enjoy the natural roosting places 
made by the electric light poles are hawks and owls. Many 
early winter mornings, before much traffic had gone by, 
we have been fortunate enough to see the large white 
Arctic owl. These are very wary, and care and speed 
must be used to come home with a photograph. 

Perhaps the photographer belongs to that brotherhood 
of hardy souls known as “wild fowlers’” who delight in 
shivering in the blustery gales of a mid-November day 
on an exposed point of land jutting out into a wind- 
swept, salt water bay. Conditions of concealment must be 
ideal, and a “blind” or boat must be well hidden to fool 
these wily types of waterfowl. In addition, since decoys 
(cork or wooden imitations of ducks) are used to attract 
birds within gun range which does not exceed 50 yards. 
the birds will also be in good camera range. To expedite 
the speed of taking pictures, it is most important to pre- 
focus on several pre-determined spots, and for this the 
decoys will be found most useful. From the group of 
decoys floating in the water in front of the blind pick 
several individual ones at varying distances and remember 
the distance of each decoy from the camera. Then, when 
the ducks, which usually can be seen coming, pass over 
one of these pre-focussed decoys, quickly set the camera 
to the right range and shoot. The most dramatic pictures 
will be those taken just before the birds alight and im- 
mediately after they jump from a resting position on the 
water. In the early morning, when the light is poor, flock 
pictures with the faster lens should be attempted. Later 
in the day, switch to the longer focal length lens for 
pictures of individual birds. It goes without saying that 
the miniature camera will be found best here. 

This same technique is adaptable to any type of bird 
that is drawn to decoys. Shore birds, under which are 
classed sandpipers, yellow-legs, plover, willet, curlew, robin, 
snipe, etc., all can be drawn to decoys placed on a sandspit 
or in a shallow marsh pond. Failing wooden replicas, 
excellent decoys can be made from clam shells slipped into 
a piece of wood split at one end and with the other end 
stuck in the sand or mud. 

A final, and in some ways the simplest method of bird 
photography is to visit whatever sanctuaries may be in 
your neighborhood. We have found this to be mcre of 
a winter than a summer occupation, for during those 
months when natural food is scarce, the birds are more 
eager to take advantage of man-given food. Find out 
their feeding time and go then. A great many birds will 
be completely unafraid, and excellent pictures can be 
taken. The species found here are primarily geese and 
ducks although in certain seasons American egrets, greater 
blue herons, snipe and other varieties may be seen. 


Kodachrome and Bird Photography 

So far, all that we have said applies only to pictures 
in black and white. Should the photographer want to un- 
balance his budget, there still remains the more expensive 
portrayal of birds in color. We do not think it necessary 
to devote too much space to color photography as the 
same general rules for black and white apply here as well 
but with certain limitations. The film of choice, at the 
present writing, is 35-mm Kodachrome. Either type (A or 
regular) may be used. It has been our experience that 


This greater yellow-leg sandpiper was photographed from 
a blind. Wooden decoys were placed appropriately to catch 
sunlight and yet not be in the picture. A Leica photo 


the type A used outdoors with the appropriate filter is a 
little faster than the regular Kodachrome without filter 
You can assign a Weston rating of 10 and even 12 to the 
type A while you must use a Weston rating of & for the 
regular. Although these films are infinitely slower than 
black and white, action as well as “still” pictures can be 
made. In bright summer sun we have secured good 35-mm 
Kodachromes of flying birds even at a speed of 3/500 sec 
and a lens opening of f/4.5. However, generally, we recom- 
mend slower speeds. 

To show color and markings in their truest hue, every 
picture must be made in full sunlight, and the lighting must 
be flat. This applies more to “still” pictures where we 
can control our lighting, using reflectcrs to fill in the 
shadows, if necessary. These reflectors can be white boards, 
placed under or to the side of the feeding station or bath 
In the summer months the lighting will be found best from 
9 to 11 in the morning and from 3 to 5 in the afternoon 
when the rays of the sun are more nearly parallel to the 
earth’s surface and hence do not cast as many shadows on 
the bird. Unless the lighting is intense, we do not recom- 
mend the larger sizes of Kodachrome film. We have been 
very disappointed by its extreme slowness and have never 
taken a picture of correct color value at a speed greater 
than 1/50 sec. at f/4.5. One exception is a picture of a 
tern and young on the nest taken in mid-July at 11:00 A.M 
in the brightest light we have ever encountered. Here we 
could use a speed of 1/50 sec. at f/5.6. The slowness of this 
large color film naturally precludes using it on anything but 
sitting birds. 

Before closing, mention must be made of darkroom tech- 
nique. After months of experimenting, we finally standard- 
ized as follows: For the miniature camera, we expose Agfa 
Superpan Supreme at a Weston rating of 40, develop in 
Edwal 20 fcr ‘8 min. in a tank, chrome alum harden, fix 
and wash all at a temperature of 65° F. We make enlarge- 
ments on Defender Illustro developed in D-55 and so expose 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Summation of the Commission's Land Purchase Program for 1940 
By W. Gard. Conklin 


ITLE for 123 tracks of 
29 823.2 acres in 34 


in the aith, for 


land totalling 
counties vested 
of the Game 
the year 1940 
paid amounted to $141.,- 


an average of $4.75 per acre 


was 
Commonwe: use 


Commission, during calendar 


The 


510.02, or 


. lornat 
consideration 


The tracts acquired during 1940 brought the 
aggregate area of State Game Lands to 650.,- 
500.5 distributed through 59 of the 67 
counties of the State. The consideration paid 
for 650.500.5 $2,455,177.55, not 
includin examining, ab- 
boundary 
computation 


aver- 
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page 23 


On 


tector 


under an item by Game Pro- 
Oudette of Crawford County, 
commenting on a large deer head it was men- 
The figure should 


Burt 


tioned as having 42 points 


have been 14 points 


On page 28 of the February issue under 
the photograph of a deer killed by Ray L 
Myers, Fayetteville, the date was given as 
December 19, should have been 
December 5 was also given as 
115 pounds, whereas it should have been 155 


whereas it 
The weight 
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ten outside 
purchased 


straigh boundary lines of 


blocks of State 


pre- 
viously Game 
Lands 

we wish to call atten- 
fact that much more work and 
involved, on a per average 
securing options for such purchases, 
that the average cost per acre for title 
and survey work is higher than when large 
tracts are involved. Actually, more time and 
effort is required to secure a satisfactory land 
purchase option, with essential boundary line 
acre tract 
and in 
survey 
for 


In this 
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effort is acre 
basis, in 
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for primarily for game pur- 


poses 


near the Refuge 
These rabbits ship- 
I have watched carefully 
for some signs as to what 

So far I have failed to find 
one of them has eaten anything 
a few apples I threw out for them 
occasionally. It puzzles me as to what they 
live on.”—R. H. Morningstar, Game Protector, 
Lycoming County 


“I liberated rabbits 


January 


some 
house in were 
ped from Missouri 
+ ] 


since the snow fell 


they are 
where 
except 


any 


According to an Associated Press release 
at Williamsport during the deer season the 
reluctance for prisoners to leave the Lycom- 
ing County Jail has been explained. Sheriff 
Jacob F. Mathews recently received 9 illegal- 
ly killed deer from game protectors—venison 


was the main course at meal time 
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that it takes 3 min. for the print to q 
Illustro is the paper of our choice, beg 
takes well to retouching and can be 


reproduction 


For 


the 


large camera we use 


Super XX, develop in a tray of D-7§ 
at 70°F and fix and wash at the 


min 


temperature 


Enlargements are mag 


Illustro unless salon prints are wanted, 
we use Velour Black Surface I develog 


D-55, 


veloped in D-64. 


or 


‘uma-gas Rough White lusty 
This last, a superb 


is very slow and rather hard to hand 
cannot be used with a soft negative, 


A PROGRESS REPORT OF THE 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


(Continued 


COMMITTEE 
t from Page 13) 


and seco 


That th 


it further Resolved: 


partment of Public Instruction appoint 
resentative to collaborate in the prepag 
and dissemination of these materials, 


And be it further Resolved: 


That a 


of this resolution be sent by the secre 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports 
Clubs, to the several named department 
to the Governor of the Commonwealtl 


THE MARCH OF CONSERVATIO 


(Continued from Page 11) 


groups are contributing their share t 
the restoration of game, fish, forests, an 


soil 


Never before in the history of this cot 
has a program of restoration of rehabilit 
been so intensified. As a result, our stam 


of economic, 


social, recreational and 0 


living will be forever safeguarded. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


pounds PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
50c PER YEAR IN PENNSYLVANIA — $1.00 PER YEAR IN 
OTHER STATES, CANADA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


“Mr. Ellis Bailor, Port Royal who is tool 
and equipment clerk on the Juniata County 
WPA project on State Game Lands No. 88 
and who has been doing a very fine job took 
it upon himself to make a check of birds and 
animals he saw lying along the road from 
Port Royal to the WPA project near Honey 
Grove and the following is the kind and 
number of birds and animals he checked 
accurately from March 1 until October 1940 
that were killed by automobiles: 41 rabbits, 
6 opossums, 12 woodchucks, 29 skunks, 2 
grouse, 2 ringneck pheasants, 2 weasels, 7 
quail, deer. He also kept accurate check 
on the number of snakes killed by the WPA 
men while building about 4 miles of road on 
top of Tuscarora Mountain. The list includes: 
28 copperheads, 6 yellow rattlesnakes, 5 black 
rattlers, 28 | nakes, 6 garter.’—Harold 
E. Russell, Gar tector, Perry County. 


x 





check 


Enclosed find 
money orde1 


for s for which enter my 


subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
DO NOT SEND CASH 


years 


NOT SEND STAMPS 








Name 


Address 


State 


NOTE Make all remittances payable to the COMMONW EALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE 














